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THE BROKEN VOW. 
« But let the world say what it will, 
Though sorrow may awhile intrude, 
Fair wisdom’s voice is faithful still, 
Still, to be blest, is—to be good.” 

«He will not come to-night,” said Emma, 
as she looked out of her chamber window on 
the still and depopulated streets, and saw the 
dark rain clouds gathering in the sky, “ he'll 
not come to-night—it is past the hour—ha, 
he did not use to be so careful about the wea- 
ther—but I will not indulge in disquietude— 
he has promised—’’ The word died upon 
her lips; she recollected the coldness—the 
tone of ambiguity, with which that promise 
had been repeated, when Theodore last visit- 
ed her, and in a confused and embarrassed 
manner, though with much more parade of 
his regret and disappointment, assured her it 
would be impossible for him to conform to his 
appointment, and marry her at the time ap- 
pointed. She remembered how her heart 
sank within her at the moment, 
strange, mysterious presentiment that crossed 
her mind. Then, for the first time, she]! 
thought how bitter a thing must be disappoint- 
ed love—for the first time she felt the force 


of the remark, which she had often heard, 
“ Men’s vows are brittle things.” 


and the}! 


Still, the natural buoyancy of her spirits 
forbade her to despond. ‘True, he had bro- 
ken his first engagement, but he had repre- 
sented to her the imperious necessity of the 
measure, and she had acquiesced in it. True, 
he had not fixed the more distant period; he 
had left the final hour indefinite—but she had 
his promise; she had his oath;—she would 
not believe him unfaithful; she could not be- 
lieve him perjured. At last, after an absence 
of a week, which seemed to her a year, he 


! 

led with the smiling family circle ; he seemed 
the same he had always been, and she was 
happy. But he retired before the family ; 
'this cost her a night’s rest—it was not his 
usual manner, and she wondered why, at this 
‘particular time, he should have so much 
|more business than usual. Still she endea- 
peeaten to put the most favourable construc- 
ition upon every thing; she strove to acquit 
|him in her heart. 

But love has eagle’s eyes, and from their 
| piercing vigilance, duplicity must be coupled 
| with most consummate art, if she would avoid 
detection. Emma was caressed by a large 
circle of acquaintances, and Theodore was 


also a favourite; in parties they frequently 





came together, and there, when the spirits 
/are up, and all reserve thrown off, the heart 
“unmasks itself. There Theodore often for- 
'got his caution, and not only abated his usual 
\display of partiality for Emma, but lavished 
his fondness on another. The generous girl 
forgave him until forgiveness became a crime 
‘committed against her own heart. She re- 
solved to lead a more secluded life, and in 
prosecuting her resolve, she soon found ample 
His visits 
'grew less and less frequent, until, at last, 
\they were discontinued altogether. 


evidence of what she most feared. 


Womanlike, in the deepest of her sorrows, 
she retired, as it were, within herself, and 
‘secure in the confidence that not even her 
| nearest relatives or friends knew any thing 
of her disappointment, she nursed her grief 
in secret, and put on smiles as sweet, if not as 
gay, before the world. But heroically as she 
played this new and deceptive part, her feel- 
ings gradually obtained the victory over her 
frame; she pined and pined away, day after 
day; the paleness of departed health blanched 





Visited the house again: he once more ming- 
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her young cheek, and she roved in the still- 
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ness of the evening, among the tombs of her, and whose it was! “It is my own,” said hp 
fathers in the churchyard, like a thin shadow, “I came out, hoping to get a place for it 
of the past. None knew her grief, but he, yonder house, and could not; it is ajp 
who was its cause; and he shuddered at the starved, and I have not the means to procyra 
ruin he had made. | food for myself or it.” She gave him a sy, 
Her friends perceived with concern the) sum and directed him to call at her hoyso 
rapid decay of her health, and as the family He received it with tears, and promised ey, 
had some relatives in Bermuda, they resolved | pliance. ie 
to send her there. The voyage had a salu-|| At the hour appointed, the poor man, wi 
tary effect: the change of scenes and circum-| his helpless child, waited in the kitchen ¢, 
stances—new friends and acquaintances, and \the call of his benefactress, Mrs, Lefora 
the kindness she experienced in her new),sent for them in the breakfast room, as g . 
abode, dispelled much of this cherished gloom | as the family had dispersed, and desired 4, 
that pressed upon her heart, and added life to!) know by what means he had brought himsoiy 
her almost inanimate frame. The glow of | to poverty and want. The man spoke oj) 
health gradually returned, and she shone, in| honestly. Intemperance, he said, was th 
the maturity of her beauty, a star of no com-} cause, but his trouble had driven him to t ‘ 
mon lustre in the fashionable world of that}/—* I once saw better days,” said he, “| was 
delightful island. A year had not elapsed, | a partner in a mercantile concern—I married 
before the hand of one of the wealthiest mer-||—I was deceived—the mother of this poor 
chants in the island was offered her. He) child, after involving me in ruinous debts, 
was all that the young maiden heart admires|| left me with a libertine, whose addresses she 
—generous, noble and virtuous—and of years||/had long received. J drowned my sorrows 
suited toherown. She accepted and became|/and sunk my character in habits of’ vice and 
a happy wife. \intoxication. I have been twice imprisoned 
Having left Philadelphia with the inten-|| for crime—I am destitute of friends and em. 
tion of returning, she now waited anxiously || ployment.” 
for the opportunity—but a variety of causes|} ‘“ And what is your name?” asked Emma, 
prevented it, year after year. A beautiful ||“ Theodore W. »” he replied, after a mo. 
family of girls and boys grew around her—| ment’s hesitation. The kind lady turned 
her husband was deeply engaged in an exten-|| pale and trembled; she gazed at him—sie 
sive and lucrative business, and twelve years|/ recognized in him the faithless Theodore, 
passed by before she was able to accomplish|| ‘At last, then,” said she, affecting to be 
her wishes, in all which time she never made||calm, * you have learned to keep your pro- 
an inquiry about, or once heard of her former||mises—you called at the time appointed 
lover. Now, Mr. Lefere retired from busi-|;—I will provide a place for yourself and 
ness, and proposed accompanying her with||child.” ue 
their family, to America. They reached|| “Ah,” said he, “you know me. When sia 
Philadelphia in safety, and walked up Wal- 'you asked my name, I dared not tell you an poe 
nut street tothe old family mansion. It re-}/untruth; but I hoped it had been forever a 
mained unaltered ; her father and her mother, |! blotted from your memory ; I watched your 9 
the old servants, her former friends, who re-||fortunes—I rejoiced in your prosperity—I rte 
mained, all welcomed her to her ancient| cursed my own folly, until I had exhausted feel 
home. The shrubs she had planted in the|'all my powers. But broken vows come back rae 
yard had grown up beautiful trees, Her|/to their author in the end, and mine has ruin- as 
name remained where she had engraved it,|/ed me forever.” id 
on the sash of her chamber, twelve years be-|| He covered his face and wept. She left = 
fore, and she sat down by it—called back the} him, and having consulted with Mr. Lefere, first 
recollections of the past-by times, and wept,| procured him a situation in an honest occup.- tates 
yet these were tears of mingled joy and sor- tion, and placed the child at school. the 
row. | Thus was the maxim verified, “all is for yd 
Mr. Lefere took an establishment in Ches-| the best to the innocent and virtuous ;” and p 
nut street, and lived generously. Emma used || thus it is that vice works out its own reward hn 
to ride out daily with her infant family ; and, | at last. his j 
as had long been her practice, she carefully dines terh 
sought such objects of distress as she deemed dres 
it would be charitable to relieve. One day,|! Childhood is like a mirror—catching and had 
riding in the suburbs of the city, she saw a) reflecting images all around it. Remember heas 
poor half-clothed man, lying on the ground,} that an impious or profane thought, uttered leas 
and a tattered child crying bitterly by his) by a parent’s lip, may operate upon a young appr 
side, to which he paid no attention. She di-) heart like a careless spray of water thrown pros 
rected the coachman to stop, and calling the| upon polished steel, staining it with rust, his ¢ 
man, inquired why he disregarded the child, | which no after scouring can efface. tear 
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THE BARONET'’S BRIDE. 


[Concluded from page 90. } 


From the moment of his reading these 


lines, he fell into a state of profound melan-; 


choly—which was, however, somewhat re- 
jieved by the task with which he had occu- 
nied himself, of recording his own misfor- 
tunes. He had resumed his former dress of 
creen baize, as Well as the intolerable pea- 
cock’s feather. What could have conferred 
such @ permanency upon, or suggested this 
preposterous penchant, | know not—except 
the interest he had formerly taken in a corps 
of riflemen, who were stationed near a house 
he had occupied in the country. He con- 
tinued quiet and inoffensive. His keeper's 
ofice was little else than a sinecure—till Sir 
Henry suddenly set him about making two 
copies of every page he himself composed ! 

[ remember calling upon him one morning 
about this time, and finding him pacing about 
his chamber in a very melancholy mood. 
He welcomed me with more than his usual 
cordiality ; and dismissing his attendant, said, 
“Doctor, did you ever hear me speak in Par- 
liament?” I told him I had not. 

“Then you shall hear me now; and tell 
me candidly what sort of an advocate you 
think I should have made—for I have serious | 
thoughts of turning my attention to the bar. | 
I'll suppose myself addressing the jury on my 
own cause—and you must represent the jury. 
Now!” 

He drew a chair and table towards the cor- 





ner of the room,—mounted on it, having|| 


thrown a Cloak over his shoulders, and com- 
menced, Shall I be believed, when I de- 
clare that—as far as my judgment goes—I 
listened on that occasion, for nearly an hour, 
toan orator? He spoke, of course, in the 
third person; and stated ina simple and most 
feeling manner, his birth, education, fortune, 
family, marriage—his Parliamentary career 
—in short, his happiness, prosperity and 
pride. Then he represented the contemptu- 
ous indifference with which he treated the 
first communications about the attack medi- 
tated upon his title and property, as well as 
the consternation with which he subsequent- 
ly discovered the formidable character of the 
claim set up against him. He begged me— 
the jury—to put myself in his place ; to fancy 
his feelings; and proceeded to draw a mas- 
terly sketch of the facts of the case. He 
drew a lively picture of the secret misery he| 
had endured—his agony lest his wite should | 
lear of the disastrous intelligence—his sleep-| 
less nights and harassing days—the horrid | 
apprehension of his adversary’s triumph—the | 
Prospect of his own degradation—his wife—| 
his child’s beggary—till I prote-t he brought | 
tears into my eyes. But, alas! at this point! 
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of his history, he mentioned his discovery of 
| the mode of turning tallow into wax—and 
| dashed off into an extravagant enumeration 
of the advantages of the speculation! ‘lhere, 
before me, stood confessed—the madman— 
| violent and frantic in his gestures, haranguing 
\me, in my own person, on the prodigious 
|| wealth that would reward the projector; and 
had I not risen to go, he would probably have 
|| continued in the same strain for the remaind- 
er of the day! I had purposed calling that 
evening on Lady Anne—but | gave up the 
j\idea. The image of her insane husband 
|| would be too fresh in my mind. I[ felt I 
|| could not bear to see her, and think of him. 
j| What a lot was mine—thus alternating visits 
between the diseased in mind, and the dis- 
‘eased in body—and that between husband and 
wife—over whom was besides impending the 
chance, if not probability, of total ruin! Oh, 
|Providence—mysterious and awful in thy 
dispensations among the children of men— 
\who shall enquire into thy purposes? who 
question their wisdom or beneticence! 
“Who sees not Providence supremely wise— 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies.”—Pope. 


|My heart misgives me, however, that the 


reader will complain of being detained so 
long amongst these scenes of monotonous 
misery—I would I had those of a different 
character to present to him! Let me there- 
fore draw my long narrative to a close, by 
transcribing a few extracts from the later 
entries in ray journal. 


Saturday, November 5, 18—. This was 


the day appointed for the trial of the impor- 


tant cause which was to decide the proprie- 
torship of the title and possessions of Sir 
|Henry Harleigh. Much interest was ex- 
‘cited, and the court crowded at an early hour, 
Six of the most distinguished counsel at the 
bar had taken their seats, each with his pon- 
\derous load of papers before him, in the inter- 
‘est of Sir Henry, and three in that of his op- 
ponent. A special jury was sworn; the 
Judge took his seat; the cause was called 
on; the witnesses were summoned. The 
plaintiff’s juaior counsel rose to open the 
pleadings—after having paused for some 
time for the arrival of his client’s attorney, 
who, while he was speaking, at leagth made 
his appearance, excessively pale and agitated. 
The plaintiff had been found dead in his bed 
that inorning—having been carried thither in 
a state of brutal intoxication, the preceding 
night, from a tavern-dinner with his attorney 
and witnesses. He died single, and there of 
course was an end of the whole matter that 
had been attended with such direful conse- 
quences to Sir Henry and his lady. But of 
what avail is the now established security of 
his title, rank, and fortune to their unhappy 
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owner on outcast £ from society—from einai 
—from family—from the wife of his bosom— 
even from himself! What signified the splen- 
did intelligence to Lady Anne—perishing 
under the pressure of her misfortunes !— 
Would it not a thousandfold aggravate the 
agonies she was enduring? It has been 
thought proper to intrust to me the difficult 
task of communicating the news to both par- 
ties, if I think it adviseable that it should be 
done at all. What am I to do!—What may 
be the consequence of the secret’s slipping 
out suddenly trom any of those around Lady 
Anne! About the Baronet I had little appre- 
hension; I felt satisfied that he could not. 
comprehend it—that whether he had lost or 
won the suit was a matter of equal moment 
to him! 

As [ had a patient to visit this morning, 
whose residence was near Somerfield, I de- 
termined to take that opportunity of trying 
the effect of the intelligence on Sir Henry. 
It was about two o’clock when I called, and 
{ found him sitting by the fire, reading one 
of Shakspeare’s plays. I gradually Jed his 
thoughts into a suitable train, and then told, 
him ‘briefly, and pointedly, and accurately, | 
his own history—up to the latest incident of | 
all—but as of a third person, and that a no-| 
bleman. He listened to the whole with pro- 
found interest. 

« Bless me!” he exclaimed, with a thought- | 
ful air, as | concluded—I surely must have 
either heard or read of this story before !— 
You don’t mean to say that it is fact 2—That | 
it has happened lately ?” 

“ Indeed I do, Sir Henry,” 
ing at him earnestly. 

“ And are the parties living ?—Lord and | 
Lady oP 

« Both of them—at this moment—and not) 
ten miles from where we are now sitting !” 

“ Indeed !” he replied, musingly—* that’s 
unfortunate !” 

“ Unfortunate, Sir Henry ?” I echoed, with | 
astonishment. 

“ Very—for my purpose. What do you! 
suppose [ have been thinking of all this) 
while?” he replied, with a smile. “ What a 
subject it would be for a tragedy !—But, of | 
course, since the parties are living, it would | 
never do!—Still I cannot help thinking that | 
something might be made of it! One might! 
disguise, ‘and alter the facts.’ 

“It isa tragedy of very real life! 
claimed with a deep sigh. 

“Indeed it is!” he replied, echoing my | 
sigh—* It shows that fact often transcends | 
all fiction—does it not? Now, if this had | 
been the plot of a tale, or novel, people would | 
have said—‘how improbable! how unnatv-| 
ral!’” 

“ Aye, indeed they would, Sir Henry,” 


I replied, look-| 


? 


I ex-! 
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said I, aulite to penne the tears 
eyes. 

“* Tis affecting,” he replied, his eyes o| 
tening with emotion ; adding, aftera momo 
pause, in a somewhat tremulous tone— Now 
which of the two do you most pity, Doc 
Lord or Lady Mary 

“Both. I scarce know which, most, 

“ How did they bear the news, by the way 
do you know?” he inquired, with sudden ne 
terest. 

“) believe Lady Mary iS in too dan- 
gerous circumstances to be told of it, They 
say she is dying !” ‘ 

“ Poor creature! What a melancholy fate: 
And she is young and beautiful, you say!" 

“She is young, but not now beautifil!, § - 
Henry !” 

“T wish it had not been all real!” he ro. 


Irom my 


| plied, looking thoughtfully at the fire. « What 


would Shakspeare have made ofit!  [t wou! 
have been a treasure to the writer of Kine 
Lear! And how, pray, did Lord —~ re. 
ceive the intelligence.—Stop,” said he sud. 
denly,—* stop—How can one imagine Sha}. 
speare to have drawn the scene! How 
would he have made Lord behave? Let 
me see—an ordinary writer could mak 

madman roar, and stamp, and rave—and per- 
haps be at length sobered with the new— 
would he not ?” 

“Very probably, 
faintly. 

“ Ah, very different, I imagine, would ly 
the delineation of that master painter! Pos 
sibly he would make the poor madman listen 
to it all, as to the tale of another person! Hi 
|would represent him as charmed with thy 
truth and nature of the invention—poor, poor 
fellow !—commisserating himself in another! 
How profound the delusion! How consun- 
mately true to nature! How simple, but 
how wonderfully fine, would be the scene 
under SHAKSPEARE’s pencil !” continued Sir 
Henry, with a sigh, folding his arms on hi: 
breast, leaning back in his chair, and looking 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

“ Why, you are equal to Shakspeare your- 
self, then, my dear Sir Henry.” 

“ What !—what do you mean?!” 
starting and turning suddenly towards me 
with some excitement, rather pleasurable, 
however, than otherwise—“ Have I, then”— 

* You have described it EXACTLY as it lia 
pened !” 

“ No! Do you really say sot How do you 
know it, my dear Doctor?” said he, scarc 
able to sit in his chair, his countenance 
brightening with delight. 

“ Because 1 was present, Sir Henry; | 
communicated the intelligence,” I rep!i ied 


Sir Henry,” I replied 


°23 
nasa ho 
said ne, 


|| while every thing in the room seemed swim 
|ming around me. 
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« Doctor! Are you really in earnest !” 

wAsl liv e and breathe in the sight of God, 
sir Heary,” I replied, assolemnly as my thick, 
hurried voice would let me, fixing my eye 
keenly upon his. He gave a horrible start, 
and remained staring at me with an expres- 
sion | cannot describe. 

« Why—did you see that flash of lightning, 
Doctor!” he presently stammered, shaking 
trom head to foot. 

«Lightning, Sir Henry! Lightning!” | 

tered, on the verge of shouting for his 


Keeper. 


« Qh—pho!” 


he exclaimed, with a long 


gasp, *I—I beg your pardon! How nervous 
i have made me! Ha, ha, ha!” attempting 
sugh, that mocked him with its faintness ; 
«hut really you do tell me such horrid tales, 
and look so dreadfully expressive while you 
are telling them—-that—that—upon my sou! 
—! cannot bear it! Pho! how hot the room 
is! Let us throw open the widow and let in 
fresh air!” He rose, and | with him. Thank 
God, he could not succeed, and I began to 
breathe freely again. Ile walked about, fan- 
ning himself with his pocket-handkerchief. 
He attempted to smile at me, but it was in| 
yain; he became paler and paler, his limbs| 
seemed to stagger under him, and [ had 
scarce time to drop him into a chair, before}, 
he fainted. I summoned his keeper to my 
assistance, and, with the ordinary means, we 
soon restored Sir Henry to consciousness. 
“Ah! is that you?” he exclaimed, faintly | 
smiling, as his eye fell upon the keeper. “| 
thought we had parted long ago! Why,}| 
vere have you, or rather, where have | 


hh 
been ? 


At length, with the aid of a little wine and 
water, he recovered his self-possession. 1) 

“Heigh-ho! I shall be fit for nothing all || 
theday, fam afraid! So I shall goand play || 
at chess with the king. Is is majesty at li-| 
be rty « 

My —_ sunk within me; and seeing he 
Was uneasy at my stay, | took my leave ; but | 
it was ened hours before I quite recovered 
from the effects of perhaps the most agitating | 
scene Lever encountered. I found it impos-| 
sible to pay my promised visit to Lady Anne! 
that evening. One such interview as the| 
above is enough, not for a day, but a life; so) 
I despatched a servant on horseback with a| 
note, stating that I should call, if possible, the | 
lext evening. 

Sunday, Nov. 6.—I determined to call 
upon Sir Henry to-day to see the effect, if 
any, produced by our yesterday’s conversa- 
tion. He had just returned from hearing 
Dr. Y——— read prayers, and was perfectly 
calm. ‘There was no alteration in his man- 
ner; and one of the earliest observations he 


| gained some valuable hints! 


made was, “Ah, Doctor, how you deceived || 
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||: me yesterday !—What could | be thinking of, 


not to know ‘that or were repeating, in ano- 
ther shape, the leading incident in—abeo lute- 
ly !—ha, ha wg own tale of ‘The Pedi- 
gree!’ *Tis quite inconceivable how I could 
have forgotten it as you went on; but I have 
I shall now get 
on with it rapidly, and have it at press as 
soon as possible. I hope it will be thought 
worthy by the world of the compliments you 
took occasion to pay me so delicately yester- 
day ! 

I took my leave of him, in despair. 

On re —s eo ———— [al], in the evening, 
I found that the news, with the delivery of 
which ] fancied myself specially and exclu- 
sively charged, had by some means or other 
found its way to her ladyship at an early 
hour in the afternoon of the preceding day. 
She had been but slightly agitated on hearing 
it; and the first words she murmured, were 
a prayer that the Al singer would make the 
intelligence the means of her husband’s re- 
storation to reason; but for herself, she ex- 
pressed perfect resignation tothe Divine will, 


‘and a hope that the consolations of religion 


might not be withdrawn from her during the 
little interval that lay between her and here- 


after. Surely that pure prayer, proceeding 


from the depths of a broken heart, through 


'guileless lips, found favour with her mencioal 
Maker. Surely it was his influence that dif- 


fused thenceforth serenity and peace through 
ithe chamber of the dying sufferer; that ex- 
‘tracted the keen thorn of mental agony; that 
healed the broken spirit, while it gently dis- 
solved the elements of Jife—kindling, amid 
the decaying fabric of an earthly tabernacle, 
that light of faith and hope which shines 


* Most vigorous, when the body dies !"* 


Come hither a moment, ye that doubt, or 


deny the existence of such an influence ; ap- 


|| proach with awful steps this deathbed cham- 
| ber of youth, beauty, rank—of all loveliness 


in womanhood, and dignity in station—hither! 
and say, do you call rnis “the deathbed of 
hope—the young spirit’s grave!” Who is it 
that hath aed back from this sacred cham- 
ber-door the boisterous surges of this world’s 
indanie, and “ bidde n them that they 
|come not near ! 

It was true that Lady Anne was dying, 
‘and dying under bitter circumstances, as far 


|'as mere earthly considerations were concern- 


ed; but was it hard to die surrounded by such 
an atmosphere of “ peace that passeth under- 
standing.” 

I found my sweet patient, surrounded by 
her sisters and one or two other ladies, prop- 
ped up with pillows in a sort of couch, drawn 


* Wesley. 
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vey the fire, whose strong light fell full 
upon her face, and showed me what havoc 
grief had made upon her once beautiful fea- || 
tures. She was then scarcely eight-and-|| 
twenty ; and yet you might have guessed her | 
nearly forty!’ The light with which her full | 
eyes once sparkled had passed away, and left || 
them sunk dee »p in their sockets, laden with | 
the gloom of death. Her cheeks were hol-| 
low, and the deep bordering of her cap added || 
to their wasted and shrunken appearance. | 
One of her sisters—a very lovely woman—| 
was sitting close beside her, and had always |! 
been considered her i image ; alas, what a wo-| 
ful disparity was now visible! 

Lady Sarah, my patient’s youngest sister, | 
was stooping down upon the fh 008, when [| 
entered, in search of her sister’s wedding- | 
ring, which had fallen from a finger no longer 
capi vable of filling it. ‘ You had better wind || 
a little silk about it.” whispered Lady Anne, || 
as her sister was repl: acing it on the attenu- | 
ated, alabaster-hued finger from which it had |, 
dropped. “I do not wish it ever to be re- 
moved again. Do it, love!” Her sister, i in|) 
tears, nodded acquiescence, and left the room | 
with the ring, while [ seated myself in the 
chair she had quitted by her sister’s side. I 
had time to ask only a few of the ordinary 
questions, when Lady Sarah reappeared at 
the door, very pale, and beckoned out one of 
her sisters to communicate the melancholy 
intelligence, that moment received, that their || 
father, the old Earl, who had travelled up 
from Ireland, though in an infirm state of 
health, to see his dying daughter, at her ear- 
nest request, —had expired upon the road ! 
In a few minutes, all present had, one by one, 
left the room, in obedience to similar signals 
at the door, and I was left alone with Lady 
Anne. 


“ Doctor,” said she, calmly, “I am afraid 
something alarming has happened. See how 
they have hurried from the room! I observ- 
ed Sarah through that glass,” said she, point- 
ing me to a dressing-glass that stood so as to}! 
reflect whatever took place at the door.— 
* Are you aware of any thing that has hap- 
pened !” I solemnly assured her to the con- 
trary. She sighed—but evinced not the}! 
slightest agitation. 





“ T hope they will tell me all; whatever it 
is, I thank God I believe I can bear it! But, 
Doctor,” she pursued in the same calm tone, 
‘“ whatever that may be, let me take this op- 
portunity of asking you a question or two 
about—Sir Henry. When did you see him !” 
I told her. 

“Have you much hope of his case!” I 
hesitated. 

“Pray, Doctor, be frank with a dying wo- 
man!” said she, with solemnity. “ Heaven’! 








|—a beggar! 


||she was evidently greatly exhausted, 


'delivered to him after [ shall be no more, 


| with a merciful apathy. 


(try, while I have strength,” 


will vouchsafe me eeiaaie to i ur what 
you may have to tell me!—How is j 

“ [—[—fear—that at present—at le ast. 
is no worse, and certainly far more tr, 
than formerly.” 

* Does he know of the 
How did it affect him ?” 

“ But little, my lady. 
‘quite to comprehend it.” 
head slowly, and sighed. 

“[ hope your ladyship has received cons 
lation from the intelligence ?” 

“ Alas, what should itavail me! Butt! 


\is my child. 


anqguil 
event of Saturday 


He did not seep 
She shook hes 


Thank God, he will not now te 
Heaven watch over his orp! ' 
years!” I thought a tear trembled in her 
/eye, but it soon disappeared. “* Doctor,” sy 
‘added, in a fainter tone even than before, for 
|| word more! [ am afraid my weakness ys 
| from time to time occasioned you much tr 

| ble—in the frequent attempts I have made t 
see my husband—iny poor lost Hen ry!” She 
paused for several seconds. “ But the word 
is spoken from on high; I shall never s 

him again on this side the grave! | hay: 
written a letter to him, which [ wish to | 


provided—he be capable—of—ot "—aya ains 
paused. “It is lying in my send -feuill » be- 
low, and is sealed with black. It contains a 
lock of my hair, and [ have written a fe 
lines—but nothing that can pain him. Will 
you take the charge of it?” I bowed in re- 
'spectful acquiescence. She extended her 

wasted fingers towards me, in token of her 
satisfaction. I can give the reader, I fe 
no adequate idea of the solemn, leisurel ly ute 
terance with which all the above was spoken. 
In her manner there was the profound com- 
posure of consciously approaching dissolution. 
She seemed beyond the reach of her former 
agitation of feeling—shielded, as it were 
I sat beside her, 1 
silence, for about a quarter of an hour. Her 
eyes were closed, and I thought she was doz- 
ing. Presently one of her sisters, her eyes 
swollen with weeping, stepped seftly into the 
room, and sat down beside her. 

“ Who is dead, love ?”’ inquired Lady Anne, 
without opening her eyes. Her sister nade 
no reply, and there was a pause. “He 
would have been here before this, but for”— 
muttered Lady Anne, breaking off abruptly. 
Still her sister made no reply. “ Yes—I 
feel it; my father is dead!” exclaimed Lady 
Anne, adding, in a low tone, “if I had but 
strength to tell you of my dream last ny ght 
Call them all in—call them all in; and I w: 
she continued, 
with more energy and distinctness than I had 
heard during the evening. 
suddenly, and settled upon her sister. 


Her eye opened 
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« Do not delay—call them all in to hear| 
my dream!” Her sister, with a surprised} 
and alarmed air, hastened to do her bidding. 

“They imagine I do not see my father!” 
exclaimed Lady Anne, her eye glancing at 
me with sudden brightness. “ There he is— 
he wishes to see his children around him, 
yor old man!” A faint and somewhat wild 
«nile lit her pale features fora moment. “I 
hear them on the stairs—they must not find 
me thus. lam getting cold!” She sudden- 
y rose from her. chair, drew her dress about 
her, and walked to the bed. Her maid that 
moment entered, and assisted in drawing the 
clothes over her. I followed, and begged her 
tobe calm. Her pulse fluttered fast under 
my finger. 

‘«] should not have hastened so much,” 
said she, feebly, “ but he is beckoning to me !” 
At this moment the sisters entered the room. 
“The lights are going out, and yet I see him!” 

e whispered almost inarticulately. * Julia 
—Sarah—Elizabeth—Eliza—El"—she mur- 
mured; her cold hand suddenly closed upon 
my fingers, and I saw that the brief struggle 
was over ! 

Her poor sisters, thus in one day were 
doubly bereaved. What a house of mourning 


was —— Hall! I felt that my presence}, 


was oppressive. What could I do to alleviate 
grief so profeund—to stanch wounds so re- 
cent! I therefore took my leave shortly af- 
ter the decease of Lady ‘Anne. As I was 


a down the orand staircase, I was] 


taken by the nursery-maid carrying down 
th e little orphan son of her ladyship. 

“Well, my poor little boy,” 
her, and patting the child on the cheek, 
“what brings you about so late = this ?” 

«Deed, sir.” replied the girl, sobbing, “1 
don't know what has come to Master Harry 
to-night! He was well enough all day; but 
ever since seven o'clock he’s been <o restless, 
that we didn’t know what to do with him. 


He's now dozing, and then waking; and his|| 


little moans are very sad tohear. Hadn't he 
letter have some quieting physic, sir !” 

The child looked, indeed, all she said. He 
turned from the light, and his little face was 
flushed and feverish. 

“Has he asked after his mamma?” 

“Yes, sir, often, poor dear thing! He wants 
to go to her; he says he will sleep with her 
tonight, or he won’t go to bed at all,” said 
the girl, sobbing; “and we daren’t tell him 
that—that—he’s no mamma to go to any 
more !” 

I thought of the rarurr—then of the son— 
then of the precious link between them that 
lay severed and broken in the chamber above ; 
and with moist eyes and a quivering lip, 
kissed the child and left the hall. It wasa 
wretched November night. ‘The scene with- 


said I, stopping || 
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out harmonized with the gloom within. The 
country all around was wrapped in a dreary 
winding-sheet of snow; the sleet came down 
without ceasing; and the wind moaned as it 
were a dirge for the dead! Alas for the dead! 
Alas for the early dead! The untimely 
dead ! 

Alas, alas, for the /iving ! 

Tuesday, Nov. 8th.—“ On Sunday, the 
6th November, at Hall, of rapid decline, 
Lady Anne, wife of Sir Henry Harleigh, 
Bart., and third daughter of the late Right 
Hon. the Earl of , Whom she survived 
only one day.” 

Such was the record of my sweet patient's 
death that appeared in to-day’s papers. Alas, 
of what a sum of woes are these brief entries 
the exponents! How little does the eye that 
hastily scans them see of the vast accumula- 
tions of suffering which are there represent- 
ed! 

This entry was full before my eyes when 
[ called to-day upon Sir Henry, who was 
busily engaged at billiards in the public room 
with Dr. Y , and so eager in the game 
that he had hardly time to ask me how | was. 
I stood by till he had proved the winner, and 
great was his exultation. 

“Have you nothing to say to your friend 
Dr. ” said Dr. Y——, who knew that 
\I had called for the purpose of attempting 
‘to make Sir Henry sensible of the death of 
Lady Anne. 

“Oh, yes; [ll play with him. Come, Doc- 
tor, you shall begin !”’ 

Of course I excused myself, and succeeded 
in inticing him to his own apartment, by 
mentioning his tale of the “ Pedigree.” 
| “Ah, true,” said he, briskly; “I’m glad 
you've thought of it! I wish to talk a little 
to you on the subject.” 

We were soon seated together before the 
fire, he with the manuscripts lying on his 
knee. 

“ And what have you done with the wife ?” 
said I, pointedly. 

“Oh, Lady Mary! Why—let me see. By 
the way—in your version of my story, the 
other day—how did you dispose of her!” he 
inquired curiously. 
| I heaved a deep sigh. “God Almighty 
has disposed of her since then,” said 1, look- 
ing him full in the face. “ He has taken her 
gentle spirit to himself; she has left a dreary 
world, Sir Henry!” He looked at me with 
a puzzled air. 

“T can't for the life of me make you out, 
Doctor! What do you mean? What are 
you talking of! Whom are you confound- 
ing with my heroine? Some patient you 
have just left? Your wits are wool-gather- 
ing !” 


: “To be serious, Sir Henry,” said I, put- 
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ting my handkerchief to my eyes, “I mrt “Ah, quite otherwise,” replied the 
thinking of one who has but within this day|/ Doctor, helping himself to a glass of y., 
or two ceased to be my patient! Believe | “the shocks you have alluded to haye re 
me—believe me, my dear Sir Henry, her) though invisibly, shaken the fortre 

sase—very—closely—resembled the one you now we will try what sapping—u; 
describe in your story! Oh, how sweet—|! ing—will do—well followed out in firyr 
how beautiful—how resigned !” the way, is it not? But Ill tell ons. 

He made no reply, but seemed considering | markable case of a former patient of mi 
my words—as if with a reference to his own|/ which is quite in point.” ; 
fiction. “ Pray, forgive me, my dear Doctor 

“TI can tell you, I think, something that|}excuse me at present. I reall; 
will affect you, Sir Henry !” I continued. ‘heart to listen to it; I am, ae, all j 

“Aye! What isthat! What is that!” rear with my day’s work, for which | 

”? quite unfit, and will call again in a day 


ride Yr? 


“She once knew you! 

“Knew me! What, intimately ?” two.” 

“ Very—very! She mentioned your name}| “ N’importe—Be it so—’twill not | 
on her death-bed; she uttered a fervent||the keeping,” replied the Doctor ¢ 
prayer for you!” } mouredly ; and shaking him by th 

“My God !” he exclaimed, removing his|| hurried to my chariot, and drove olf. 
papers from his knee, and placing them on||rience had certainly not sharpened thy 
the table, that he might listen more atten-!! bilities of Dr. Y——! 
tively to me; “how astonishing! Who can| | (Bear with me, kind reader! Sufi 
it be!” he continued, putting his hand to his|! to lay before you yet one or tw 
forehead—* Why, what was her name?” wg scale: +All 

ae cluding extracts from this mournfi 
F I pean sown at the contempla-|| (¢ jv Diary. If vour tears fl Wy if ye 
of the possible crisis. “eine, : iol; 
na ind--catiapanth sight not be prudent jings are touched, believe mo, ‘tis nt 
Go, “es ae 5 | mance—it is with the sorrows of i] 
to can ke det” be interrupted me eagerly, * It is better to go to the house of mourn 
DEP aigpon va" you are ait al. Teatacell ithan to go to the house of* feasting; {or t 
: . ; — ? lis the end of all men—and the living wi 
honour. Her name shall be safe with me! lay it to heart.] 
{ cannot be base enough to talk of it!” ied 

“Lady Anne Harleigh!” 1 uttered with a|} Nov. 9th to 14th, inclusive.—Pet 
quivering lip. | these periods I called several times at Somer- 

“ Po—po—poh!”” he stammered, turning}! field House, but saw little alteration in Sir 
pale as ashes, and trembling violently, “ What |Henry’s deportment or pursuits, except | 
—wh-—at do yeu mean! Are you talking|/he was at times, I heard, very ane 
about my wife!” ‘and had entirely laid aside his story,— 

“ Yes—your wife, my dear bereaved Sir||in its place, to chess. He grew very 
Henry! But your little boy still lives to be aj|mate with the crazy gentleman before mer- 
comfort to you,” | tioned, who was imagined, both by his 

“ the boy!” said he, uttering, orjand Sir Henry, to be the king. More 
rather gasping a violent imprecation, continu-||once, the keeper warned Dr. Y——— to 
ing, in a swelling voice, * You were talking ||terfere for the purpose of separating the: 
about my wife !” ihe feared lest they should be sec retly ( 

“For Heaven’s sake be calm—be calm—||certing some dangerous scheme or oth 
be calm,” said I, rising. |Dr. Y———— watched them closely, but « 

“ My wire!” he continued exclaiming, not) not consider it necessary to interrupt their 
in the way of inquiry, but simply shouting || intercourse. I found Sir Henry one evening, 
the words, while his face became transformed || sitting with his friend the king, and their ty 
almost beyond recognition. * ” *!/keepers, very boisterous over their wil 
I shall, however, spare the reader the scene|| Sir Henry staggered towards me, on my + 
which followed. He got calm and pacified |] try, singing snatches ofa drinking-song, wh 
by the time I took my leave. * * + were attempted to be echoed by his majest 

“ Depend upon it, my dear Doctor, you are}| plainly far gone. I remonstrated with tl 
mistaken,” said Dr. Y . pursuing the}, keepers, full of indignation and alarm at their 
conversation, “Sir Henry’s case is by no|/allowing two madmen the use of wine 
means hopeless—by no means!” | Lord, Doctor,” said one of therm, sn 

“T would I could think so! Ifhis madness/| taking a decanter, and pouring out a glass of 
has stood two such tremendous assaults w ith, its contents, “ taste it, and see how mucin it 
impunity, rely upon it it is impregn: ible. It) iW ould take to intoxicate a man.” on 
will not be accessible by any ,inferior—nay, || I did—it was toast and water, of whic 


r 


{| 
¢ loeanters 
by any other means whatever.’ lI the two lunatics had drunk several decanters 























—— 


complaining all the while of their - ing g ale! m 
wed nothing but sherry! I need hardly | 
»id, that they had, in a manner, talked, and | 
nghed, and sung themselves tipsy! Sir) 
He Ir; with a hiccup—whe ther real or af- 
geted 1 know not—insisted on my joining) 
them, and told his majesty of the hoax I had | 
y been playing upon him, by “ge tting | 
up" ” his own * tale, * and mystify ing him with | 
telling it of another. His majesty shouted 
with laughter. 
Wednesday, Nov. 16.— 
appointed for the funeral of Lady Anne, 
which 1 was invited to attend. I set t apart, | 
therefore, a day for that melancholy, that) 
pe purpose. I was satisfied that no| 
eavier heart could follow her to the grave 
than mine. 
It was a fine frosty day. The sky was | 
bightly, deeply blue, and the glorious sun 
as there, dazzling, but appare ntly not warm- 
ng, the chilly earth. As I drove slowly down 
» Hall, about noon, with what ac hing 
wedi I see here a scarlet jacketed hunts- 
man, there a farmer at his work whistling ; | 
while the cheery sparrows, fluttering about 
the bare twigs, and chirruping loudly, jarred 
upon my excited feelings, and brought tears 
into my eyes, as I recollected the words of 
the Scotch song, 
« Ye'll break my heart, ye merry birds !” 


This was the day 





mS 


In vain I strove to banish the hideous image 
of Sir Henry from my recollection—he seem- 

ed to stand gibbering over the corpse of his 
: ly! ———— Hali was a spacious building, | 
and a blank desolate structure it looked from | 
amidst the leafless trees—all its windows} 
closed—nothing stirring about it but the black | 
earse, mourning-coaches and carriages, with | 
coeechmen and servants in 
On descending, 





taker’s arrangements below, to the darkened 
drawing-room, which was filled with the dis- 


tinguished relatives and friends of the de- 


ceased—a silent, mournful throng! Well, 
itwas not long before her remains, together 


with those of her father, the Earl of ' 
were deposited in the vault which held many 
members of their ancient family. Nearly all 
the attendants of the funeral left the Hall 
soon afterwards to the undisturbed dominion 
of solitude and sorrow: but I was prevailed 
upon by Lord , their brother, to con- 
tinue all night, as Lady Julia’s continued 
agitation threatened serious consequences. 

It was at a late hour that we separated for 
our respective chambers. That allotted to! 
¢ had been the one formerly oc cupied by | 








sable silk hat-bands. | 
and entering the Hall, I hast- | 
ned out of the gloomy bustle of the under-| 
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my ae drew a chair to the table beside 
the fire, and having brought with me pen, 

ink, and paper, began writing, amongst other 
things, some of these memoranda, which are 
incorporated into this narrative, for | felt too 
excited to think of sleep. Thus had I been 
engaged for some twenty minutes or half an 
hour, when I laid down my pen to listen— 
for, unless my ears had deceived me, | heard 
the sound of soft music at a little distance. 
I listened, and distinguished the tones of a 
voice, accompanied by a guitar, singing the 
“Charlie is my darling,” 
with exquisite simplicity and pathos, I 
| stepped to the window, for the singer was 
evidently standing close before it. 1 gently 
drew aside a little of the curtain, and saw two 
figures, one at a little distance, the other very 
near the window. ‘The latter was the min- 
strel, who stood exactly as a Spaniard is re- 
presented in such circumstances—a_ short 
cloak over his shoulders; and the colour fled 
from my cheeks, my eyes were almost blind- 
ed, for | perceived it was—Sir Henry, ac- 
companied by the wretch whom he treated as 
“the king!” I stood staring at him unseen, 
as if transfixed, till he completed his song. 
He paused, “ They all sleep sound,” he ex- 
claimed, “ Wake, lady-love, wake!” He 
began again to strike the strings of his guitar, 
and was commencing a merry air, when a 
was opened overhead. He looked 


‘up suddenly—a faint shriek was heard from 
above—NSir Henry flung away his guitar, and, 





Sir Henry and his lady, and wasa noble, but,| both had disappeared. 
)me, gloomy room. ‘Though past oneo'’clock,| they had mounted some of the very many 
Idid nat think of getting into bed, but trimmed! coaches that traversed the road adjoining, 


followed by his companion, sprung out of 
sight ina moment! Every one in the house 
was instantly roused. The shriek I had 
heard was that of Lady Elizabeth—the 
youngest sister of Lady Anne—who had re- 
cognised Sir Henry; and it was providential 
that I happened to be on the spot. Oh, what 
a dreadful scene ensued! Servants were 
sent out, as soon as they could be dressed, in 
all directions, in pursuit of the fugitives, who 
were not, however, discovered till daybreak. 

Sir Henry’s companion was then found lurk- 
ing under one of the arches of a ne ighbouring 
bridge, half dead with cold; but he either 
could not, or would not, give any information 
respecting the Baronet. Two keepers ar- 
rived post at the Hall by seven o’clock, in 
search of the fugitives. 

It was inconceivable how the madmen 
could have escaped. They had been very 
busy the preceding day whispering together 
in the garden, but had art enough to disarm 
any suspicion that circumstance ‘Tnight excite 
by a seeming quarrel. Each retired in ap- 
parent anger to hisapartment; and when the 
keepers came to summon them to supper, 
It was supposed that 
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and their destination, therefore, baffled con-|| 
jecture. 

Advertisements were issued in all direc-| 
tions, offering a large reward for his capture 
—but with no success. No tidings were re-| 
ceived of him for upwards of a week; when 
he one day suddenly made his appearance at | 
the Hall, towards dusk, very pale and hag-| 
gard—his dress in a wretched state—and de- | 
manded admission of a new porter, as the! 
owner of the house. Inquiry was soon made, 
and he was recognised by some of the female 
domestics. He was, really, no longer a Juna-! 
tic—though he was believed such tor several | 
days. He gave, however, unequivocal evi- 
dence of his restoration to reason—but the 
grief and agony occasioned by discovering 
the death of his lady, threw him into a ner- 
vous fever, which left him, at the end of five 


months, * more dead than alive.” Had I not}} 


attended him throughout, I declare I could | 
not have rec ognised Sir Henry Harleigh in 
the haggard, emaciated figure, closely mufited | 
up from head to foot, and carried into an am- | 
ple travelling chariot-and-four, which was to| 
convey him towards the Continent. He nev er | 
returned to England: but I often heard from | 
him, and had the satisfaction of knowi ing that | 
for several years he enjoyed tolerable health, 
though the prey of unceasing melancholy. | 

The death of his son, however, which hap-| 
pened eight years after the period when the| 
events above related occurred, was a voice | 
from the grave, which he listened to with | 
resignation. He died, and was buried in| 
Italy, shortly after the publication of the first | 
of these papers. I shall never forget that| 
truly amiable, though unfortunate individual, | 

whose extraordinary sutierings are here re-| 
lated under a disguise absolutely impenetra- | 
ble to more than one or two living individu-| 
als. ‘They will suffer the public ‘to gather, | 
undisturbed, the solemn instruction which [| 
humbly hope and believe this narrative is| 
calculated to afford, as a vivid and memora-| 
ble illustration of that passage from Scrip- 
ture already quoted, and with which, never- 


theless, [ conclude this melancholy history—| 


“ And in my prosperity, I said, I shall never | 


be moved. Lord, by thy favour thou hast| 
made my mountain to stand strong: thou | 
didst hide thy face and I was troubled !” 


Nothing flatters our pride more than the} 
confidence of the great, because we look on | 
it as the effect of our merit; not reflecting | 
that it proceeds most frequently from their) 
vanity, or inability to keep a secret; so that! 
confidence is sometimes, as it were, the re-| 
lief of the mind, which wants to ease itself | 


The Dying Wife. 





of an oppressive load. 


From the Lady's Book. 
THE DYING WIFg. 
BY DR. 0. H. COSTILL. 
Oh! let them call him quickly, 
For I feel that I must die: 


My breath comes up so thickly, 
‘And clouds are floating ni ch. 


I shall not see to-morrow— 
Lord, may I come to thee? 

Thou carest for the sparrow, 
Be merciful to me. 


My husband! art thou near me, 
To glad the heart once more, 

That long has loved thee de arly ! 
It’s throbs will soon be o’er. 


*T is sudden—and the token 
Is fearful—* dust to dust,” 
But mercy’s voice hath spoken— 
1 feel that I may trust. 


But oh! ’tis hard to leave thee, 
Who loved me long and true, 

To see how parting grieves thee, 
And leave my children too! 


I would not break their slumber, 
Nor have you call them now, 

But kisses without number, 
Press on each little brow. 


And tell them that their mother 
Did pray that they might be 
Still kind unto each other, 
A blessing, dear, to thee. 


Thou knowest our little Mary 
Is fragile as she’s fair; 
Oh, shield her from each peril, 
And save her from each snare. 
And little Charley, noble boy! 
[ fear for him e’en more, 


The dangers and the sad alloy 
That life may have in store. 


Thou know’st, my dear, I’ve taught them 


Each morn and eve to bow 


To Him whose mercy bought then— 


Oh! may He bless them now ! 


My failing heart would rather 
Have put away this cup, 

Oh! help me, heavenly Father, 
To give my treasures up: 


For thou hast many mansions 

Free from sorrow and from care— 
My husband and my children, 

We will meet together there. 


My dear, my early lover, 
I bless thee o’er and o’er— 


Press my hand—’twill soon be over— 


Oh! I can speak no more. 


Vox. IV. 





t them 


— 


F till the nigh prostration of all his faculties, or | 
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riRsT AND LAST VISIT TO THE DRAM SHOP. 


Timothy Truesdell is the name we shall 
ion toa very worthy, thriving and indus- 
ag mechanic of New-York, who was a 
then to himself, a curse to his family, and | 
. quisance to society at large ; in short, one of| 
‘oo most shameless and abandoned drunkards 
vat ever took the measure of an unmade 
rmveina Gotham gutter. He was not wean- 
»{ from his degrading propensity by the, 
Temperance, or the Tract, or any other Soci- | 
ov, Their logic was labor lost on Tim, who 
would have uncorked the bottle amidst the 
guakings and thunders of Mount Sinai, and 
jnined it by the crater of exploding Vesuvius. 

{t was woman’s love that cured him, and all 
women may get a just idea of their importance 
in society from his story. 

“Though he had a wife and five beautiful 
children, Tim seemed to be unconscious of 
the fact. He neglected his work, squandered 
js earnings, Which daily grew smaller and 
smaller, and spent his time at the pot-house, 








3 | 
the distasteful words * No more trust!’ warned | 


him to seek the shelter of his wife’s care and | 
protection. His children could not go to 
shool, because learning was dear and rum 
was cheap: the landlord dunned for his rent, 
aid Mrs. Truesdell was obliged to keep the 
house because she had no dress fit to appear 
abroad in, having pawned the last to pay the 
last fine imposed on her spouse by the Police 
Court. Misery, utter destitution, and famine, 
saredthe unhappy family in the face. Itis 
impossible to exaggerate the picture, even 
had we room and inclination. 

Mrs. T. was a heroine, though not of ro- 
mince. She loved her worthless husband, 
aid had borne his neglect, the tears of her 
‘hildren, the gripe of famine, and the rail- 
ag of the drunkard, without repining.— 


marble, and leading two tattered and bare- 
footed babes, stepped up to the bar, called for 
three glasses of brandy toddy, and then sat 
down by his side. 

‘What brings youhere, Mary?’ said he 
morosely. 

‘It is very lonesome at home, and your 
business seldom allows you to be there,’ re- 
plied the meek wife. ‘ There is no company 
like yours, and as you cannot come to me, [ 
‘must come to you. [ have a right to share 
| your pleasures as well as your sorrows.’ 
|" «But to come to such a place as this!’ ex- 
| postulated ‘Tim. 

‘No place can be improper where my hus- 
‘band is,’ said poor Mary. * Whom God hath 
| joined together let no man put asunder!’ 

She took up the glass of alcohol. 
| ‘Surely you are not going todrink that 
asked Tim in huge astonishment. 
| ‘Why not! You say that you drink to for- 
get sorrow, and if brandy has that effect, [ am 
sure no living creature has so good an excuse 
\for drinking as I. Besides, [ have not eatena 
|mouthful to-day, and | really need something 
|to support my strength.’ 
| ‘Woman! woman! you are not going to 
give the children such stuff as that!’ cried 
Tim, as she handed each of the children a 
| glass of liquor. 

‘Why not! Can children have a better 
example than their father’s! Is not what is 
| good for him good for them also? It will put 
‘them to sleep, and they will forget that they 
lare cold and hungry. Drink, my children ; 
ithis is fire, and bed, and food, and clothing. 
| Drink; you can see how much good it does 
| your father.’ 
| With seeming reluctance, Mary suffered 
‘her husband to conduct her home, and that 

night he prayed long and fervently, which he 
had not done before for years. 

The next evening as, O miracle ! he return- 








Never had her exertions slackened ; never had 


ed homeward with a steady step, he saw his 


# oharsh word passed her lips. At night when! ojdest boy run into the house,and heard him 


sie had put her children to sleep, she wept|! exclaim, *Oh mother! here comes father and 
ind watched for his coming, and when he did/|| he js not drunk!’ Tears coursed down the 
come, drunk, as usual, she undressed and as-|| penitent’s cheek, and, from that hour, he has 


sisted him to bed without a murmur or re- 
proach. At last, her courage well nigh ex- 
iusted, she resolved upon one last desperate 
eflort. 

Atnight, having disposed of her three eldest 
children, she took her two youngest by the 
iand and bent her steps to the groggery her| 
iusband was accustomed to frequent. She|| 
ioked in at the window, and there he sat, in| 
the midst of his boon companions, with his| 
pipe in his mouth and his glass in his hand. | 
He was evidently excited, though not yet)| 


rink, Great was the astonishment of that | 


| 
} 





not tasted strong drink. He had never been 
vicious or unfeeling, and as soon as his eman- 
cipation from the thraldom ofa debasing appe- 
tite became known, friends, employment and 
prosperity returned to him. As for Mrs. 
Truesdell, she is the happiest of women, and 
never thinks without pride of her first and 
last visit to the dram shop. 


Experience teaches us, it is true, but she 


never teaches in time. Each event brings 


vad company, and enormous Mr. Truesdell’s|| its lesson, and the lesson is remembered ; but 
dismay and confusion, when his wife, pale as | the same event never occurs again. 


ee ee eee eta 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


The great Boa is the largest of all the ser- 
pent tribe ; it is frequently from thirty to forty 
feet in length, and of a proportionate thick- 
ness, 


the back a chain of large reddish brown, and 
sometimes red variegations with other smaller 
and more irregular marks and spots. The 
number of jointsin the back bone are nu- 
merous beyond what one would imagine; 
amounting to 170 from the head to the tail. 
They serve to give the back-bone a surprising 


degree of pliancy, but this is stil] increased by | 


the manner in which each of these are locked 


in each other; the bones play one within the | 


other like a ball and socket so that they have 


the full motion upon each other in every | 


direction. ‘The number of ribs is still greater 


than that of joints in the back, being 290 in | 


all. ‘These ribsare furnished with muscles 
four in number, which being inserted into the 
head, run along to the end of the tail, and 
gives the animal great strength and agility 
in all its motions. 

The Boa is found in South America; it is 
also a native of the larger Indian Islands, and 
of the burning deserts of Africa. In the 
island of Java, we are assured that one these 
monsters has been known to kill and devour 
a Buffalo. The serpent had for some time 
been waiting near the brink of a pool in ex- 
pectation of its prey, whena buffalo was the 
first animal that appeared. Having darted 
upon the affrighted beast, it instantly began to 
wrap him round with its voluminous twisting, 
and at every twist, the bones of the buffalo 


The ground colour of this snake is ofa | 
yellowish gray, on which is distributed along 


l|\were heard to crack almost as loud as 
report of a gun. 


It was in vain that t! 
imal struggled and bellowed; its enor; 
enemy entwined it so closely that at le: 


| all its bones were crushed to pieces, and | 


whole body was reduced to one uniform m 
the serpent then untwined its folds in « 
to swallow its prey at leisure. To pri 
for this and also to make it slip down t 
throat the more smoothly, it was seen t 
the whole body over and then cover it \ 
a mucilaginous substance. It then | 
swallow it at the end that afforded th: 
resistance, and in the act the throat su 
so great a dilatation, that it took in at « 
substance that was thrice its own thick 


( 


To the above, we annex the following 


highly interesting and appropriate sketch: 
THE ANACONDA. 
AN EAST-INDIA TALE. 
You are already aware, said Edward Br 


while seated amidst the friends who had | 
to listen to his story, that my fortune 
made in the island of Ceylon. It wast 
that I wasso lucky as to find emp!oyment, 
the house of a man, whose virtues rendet 
him as much the object of universal! est 
as the favours which he conferred upot 


entitled him to my peculiar gratitude. | wa: 


engaged by him as his secretary ; but ai 
names were soon forgotten by us both in 
of friends. He had consumed buta few) 
in Ceylon and was already rich, and possess 
of adistinguished situation, But ot : 


treasures, that which he counted most pre 
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—— 


st 
cious, 


was a wife, who united all the beauty | Twasstill puzzling myself with conjectures 


ani grace of her sex with all the firmness and | when Zadi drew near me with some slight 


‘y@gment of ours. 


\refreshments. I pointed to the branch whose 


“Vy friend and patron (his name was Sea- |apparent motion had excited so much of my 
geld) possessed a villa at a small distance from || attention, and inquired whether he could at 
Columbo. This was Seafield’s most beloved |all account for the strong effect produced upon 


wsidence, and hither he hastened, whenever 
‘ho duties of his station permitted his absent-, 
or himself for a few days from Columbo ; in 
articular, there was a small circular pavilion 
designed by his own hand, and raised under his 
own inspection, to which he was particularly 
partial, and in which he was accustomed to 
mass the greatest portion of his time. 
‘ome few hundred yards from the dwelling- 
house, and was situated on a small eminence. | 
Around it towered a thick circle of palm trees, | 
resembling a colonnade ; their leafy fans form- 
ed a second cupola above the roof. 

This delightful spot happened to be the re-| 
sidence of Seafield’s whole family, when 
accidentally business of importance required 


it by the sea-breeze while the slighter boughs 
were so gently agitated. He immediately 
turned himself towards the palm trees; but 
no sooner did his eye rest upon the spot in 
question, than the silver basket with its con- 
tents dropped from his hands; the paleness 
of death spread itself over his swartliy coun- 
tenance; and while his eyes expressed the 
deepest horror and consternation, he pro- 
nounced, with difficulty, The anaconda !— 
that is the anaconda! We are undone!” 
What could have produced an effect so 
sudden and so violent upon a man, whom [ 
well knew to inherit from nature the most 
determined courage and most remarkable 
self-possession, was to me absolutely incom- 


[ouisa’s presence at Columbo. Conscious | prehensible. 
that her husband considered every day as lost,!} “Tell me,” I exclaimed, “ what terrifies 


which he was compelled to pass at a distance 
fom his beloved retreat, she positively re- 
fused hisattendance, but, accepting me as her 
escort, she departed from the city. 


you thus? What mean you by the anaconda !” 
Zadi endeavoured to recover himself; but 
before he had time for explanation, Mrs. Sea- 


Her busi- || field joined us, and putting her arm in mine, 


ness was soon despatched, and our journey || advanced towards the pavilion. Zadi’s tongue 
homewards was performed by night, for the || was now loosened. 
double purpose of reaching home the sooner,|} “ Stay,” said he, “ proceed not a step be- 


and escaping the ardour of the noonday sun. 


yond these walls. Every door and window 


We arrived an hour after daybreak ; yet Sea-|| must be shut and bolted. Ah! Everard, that 


field was already abroad. 


branch of the palm tree—is no branch—it is 


“As usual, he ascended the hill to enjoy||a snake! a terrible snake! We call it an 
the beauty of the rising sun,” said Zadi, Sea-||anaconda, and its kind is in size the most 


field's old and attached domestic. 


enormous, and in nature the most fierce, and 


“We shall find him in the pavilion, then?” |/in appetite the most ravenous of any to be 


said Louisa. 


“Not an hour ago I left him there, writing,” 


was the answer. 


found through Ceylon! See! see!’ he con- 
tinued, approaching one of the windows, 
“see how the monster plays among the 


“We will go thither and suprise him,” she | branches! It always twines and twists into 


sid, addressing herself tome; “ wait here 
while [change my dress; a few moments will 
ullice for my toilet.” 


those folds, and knots, and circles, when it 
prepares to dart upon the ground like light- 
ining to seize its prey! Oh! my master! 


{n the meanwhile, I remained leaning||my poor dear master! he never can escape ! 
against one of the columns which supported || nothing can save him !” 
the small portico by which the door was|| Half of thisalarming explanation was more 


sheltered. While my eye dwelt with satis- 
faction on the broad sheltering heads of the 
palm trees, ] fancied that [ could discover a! 


jthan enough to throw the wretched Louisa 
'|into a state of distraction. Her features so 
distorted by terror that she was scarcely to 


large excrescence upon the stem of one of ||be known for the same woman, her eyes 
them, extremely unusual in those trees, which || stretched almost to breaking, and her hands 
in general rear themselves perpendicularly || folded together with as strong a grasp as if 
towards the sky, regular and straight as the||she meant them never again to be separated, 


pillars of a colonnade. 


{t resembled a large'| she exclaimed, in a voice so hollow and so 


branch extending from one stem to its neigh-|/expressive of suffocation that it pierced her 
tour; and what puzzled me more in this'|| hearers to the very heart. 

appearance was, that it seemed occasionally|| “My husband! my beloved!—Oh! help 
to be waved backwards and forwards, though||me to save him, good men! Forsake him 
the breathing of the sea-gale was so gentle,||not! Oh! forsake him not!” 

that it scarcely moved the leaves on the neigh-|| Overpowered by her sensations, she faint- 


uring branches. led in my arms. 
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Zadi flew to summon on female attend-||_ Thus saying, I was immediately fp)).. 
ants, who in a short time restored their mis-| iby the male attendants of the ‘househy 
tressto animation ; and he afterwards returned | armed in the best manner that could be of 
to the apartment in which we were assembled, || fected. Under favour of the thick yma. 
to iaform us of the state of affairs without. '| wood, we continued to advance til] we 
His anxious vigilance had induced him to, scarcely more than a hundred paces djs 
examine every part of the mansion, and as-|| from the monster. The huge snake w: an still 
certain with his own eyes that it was per- employed in twisting itself in a thoy . 
fectly secure against danger. He now re-|/coils among the palm- branches, with sy 
turned out of breath from the balcony, whence restless activity, with rapidity so inconcejy 
he had discovered to his great satisfaction, || ble, that it was frequently impossible for the 
that his view was unimpeded over the whole | sight to follow her movements. At one mo. 
pavilion. He remarked that the door and all|/ment she fastened herself by the end of }, F 
the windows (as far as the power of vision|/tail to the very summit of the loftiest tree, 
extended) were closely fastened; and hence|/and stretehed out her whole length, swung 
he very reasonably coneluded that his master||backwards and forwards like the pendulum 
had been aware of the enemy’s approach in|/of a eloek, so that her head almost seemog t) 
full time to take every necessary precaution |/ graze the earth beneath her; then in ano. 
for his safety. ther, before the eye was aware of her j 

“Hear you that, my dear lady?” [ ex-||tion, she totally disappeared among the tes . 
claimed, while I took Louisa’s hand; “sure-||canopies. Now she appeared, stretched on 
ly this intelligence is alone sufficient to re- |her body upon the grass, and with eleys 
store your strength and tranquillity. We)||head, and highly arched neck, described g 
had nothing to apprehend for Seafield, ex-| large or small circle, as her capricious plea. 
cept his being surprised by the monster while||sure prompted. 
unprepared. But you observe that he has}; The long body was covered with rings 
had time to shut out the danger; he has now || above rings, and effectually securing it agains 
nothing to do but to remain quietly within||every attack. Much as I admured the splep. 
his retreat, and the snake will either not dis-||dour of its garments, not less did I wonder at 
cover his being so near, or at any rate will||the enormous size and length of this terri 


U nder. 


Wera 





be unable to break through the bulwarks||creature. But the tranquillity of our obser. 
which separate them. The whole business, || vations was suddenly disturbed. The animal 


therefore, is a disagreeable blockade for an|/desisted from her airy gambols, and laid her. 
hour, or perhaps less; at the end of which||self down close to the threshold of the circv- 
the anaconda will grow weary of waiting for||lar pavilion, encompassing it entirely, as if 
its prey, and, by retiring, to seek it in some/| determined to secure her intended victim. 
other quarter, will release our friend.” Deeply penetrated with the sense of that 
Zadi, whose own feelings were too much||danger by which my friend was menaced, | 
agitated by his master’s situation to permit forgot my own, and, seizing my gun, placed 
his attending to those of others, hastened || it to my shoulder; the ball “whistled throvgh 
with too little consideration to destroy the||the air. I was an excellent marksman, and 
hope which I so fondly indulged, and with|| was certain that I had pointed my piece ex- 
which I strove to soothe the afflicted wife. actly at the monster’s head; and yet, whe- 
“Oh! no, no, no!” he exclaimed, “ we||ther too great anxiety made my hand shake, 
must not reckon upon the snake’s leaving us/|or that the animal at that very moment made 
so soon! When the anaconda has once chosen|| some slight change in her attitude, | amet W 
a group of trees for her abode, and is seen to||not; but it is at least certain, that not! 
sport among their branches, in the manner in slightest shrinking gave me reason to be- 
which we saw her amusing herself, she will lieve that she felt herself at all injured. On 
remain there for whole days and weeks,||the contrary, she only busied herself in re- 
watching patiently for her prey, till every|;newing her attempts to gain an entrance 
chance of success fails her, and absolute} through the pavilion’s windows ; ull at length, 
famine compels her to emigrate ; but her ca- seemingly wearied with her unavailing et 
pacity of existing without food is almost in-|/forts, she retired slowly, and concealed her- 
conceivable, and till she removes of her own|| self under the verdant umbrella of the palm- 
free will, no human power is able to drive||trees. We also had regained our former 
her from her retreat.” lurking-place, though we were now more 
“ Perhaps you are right, my good Zadi,”||irresolute than ever as to the means most 
said I, “but we must do our best to dispossess|| proper to be adopted towards the rescue ol 
the animal of its lodgment, and frustrate its|| my friend. 
intentions. Come along, my friends; let us|} While we stood thus with our eyes fixed 
sally forth with caution, and see what is to||immovably upon the pavilion, we observed 
be done.” lithe door to be slightly agitated. Afters 
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minute, the lock was gently drawn; slowly, 


od with the utmost caution, did the door ex-| 


4 about the breadth of half a foot, and out 
orang the little Psyche, a beautiful Italian 
myhound, Seafield’s favourite play-fellow, 
ind inseparable companion. As if conscious 
of her danger, she rushed down the hill with 
vor utmost swiftness; but with still greater 
gwiftness did the anaconda, in one monstrous 
spring, dart rattling down from its airy covert. 
The poor little animal was seized; we could 

yst hear a short half-supported cry, which 
marked its dying agony. _ 

The distress occasioned in my mind by this 
sight, in itself so painful and disgusting, was 
converted into agony by the reflections to 
which it gave birth, after the first moments 
ofhorror and surprise were past. Zadi was 
ysitive that he had observed a riband fast- 
ened round the neck of the animal, to which 
smething white appeared to be attached, in 
frm resembling a letter. It was then a mes- 
se to us! a cry for assistance ; a sacred in- 
junction that we should not abandon him in 
this season of his utmost need! But what 
course Were we to pursue? We discharged 
; volley from our fire-arms, and a hail of bul- 
‘ets rattled about the head of the gigantic 
suake—but all was unavailing. Day drew 
toaclose. We returned to the house, there 
to sustain the drooping spirits of the misera- 
ble wife. Night passed away. It was a 
night of misery, and the dawn of the day 
fund us still devising schemes for the libera- 
tion of Seafield. At length—strange that 
such a brilliant idea had not occurred sooner 
—Zali proposed that if we could by any 
means satiate the appetite of the anaconda 
with food, his master’s life might yet be saved. 
Happy thought; but, alas, there was not a 
living animal on the estate—all had been 
some time before removed to pastures in a 
distant part of the country. We remembered, 
however, that upon the adjacent property of 
Van Derkel, the rich Hollander, we might 
possibly procure what we wanted. In this 
our hopes were not disappointed, but not a 
save would undertake to drive the herd of 
cattle to the neighbourhood of the spot where 
the snake had taken up her abode, and I took 
upon myself the risk of the adventure. 

Behold me then driving the herd of beasts 
vefore me. We arrived near the group of 
plm trees; every thing was hushed and 
tranquil; not a sound was to be heard, ex- 
cept the noise of the scattered branches, as 
the cattle trampled them beneath their feet; 
te anaconda seemed to have disappeared al- 
logether. But, on a sudden, a loud and 
nitling rush was heard among the palms, and 
with a single spring, the snake darted down 
‘ke a thunder clap, and twisted herself with 
tet whole body round her devoted victim. 


£ 


| Before the animal was yet aware of his dan- 
ger, he already felt his dewlap enclosed be- 
||tween the expanded jaws of the monster. 
| Roaring aloud, he endeavoured to fly, and suc- 
| ceeded in dragging his tormentor a few yards 
away with him; but instantly she coiled her- 
\self round him three or four wide folds, and 
|| drew these knots so close together, that the 
| entangled beast was incapable of moving, and 
remained as if rooted to the place, already 
1 struggling with the terrors and pangs of 
|death. The first noise of this extraordinary 
, contest had been sufficient to put the remain- 
jing cattle to flight. Unequal as was the 
strife, still it was not over instantly. The 
noble beast wanted not spirit to defend him- 
self, nor was his strength easily exhausted. 
| Now he rolled himself on the ground, and en- 
|deavoured to crush the enemy with his 
| weight; now he swelled every nerve, and 
exerted the power of every muscle to burst 
the fetters in which his limbs were enveloped ; 
he shook himself violently, he stamped, he 
| bit, he roared, he pawed up the earth, he 
foamed at the mouth, and then dashed him- 
self on the ground again with convulsive 
struggles. But, every moment, the anaconda 
| drew her folds tighter and tighter; till, after 
struggling for a full quarter of an hour, I at 
length saw the poor animal stretched out at 
|full length, and breathless, totally deprived 
,of motion and of life. 

Now, then, I expected to see the anaconda 
|gratify the hunger by which she had so long 
| been tormented; but I was ignorant that it 

is not the custom of this animal to divide its 

| prey, but to swallow it in one enormous mor- 
sel. The size of the murdered ox made this 
‘impossible without much preparation; and 
|I now learned from the snake’s proceedings, 
|che necessity which there was for her always 
| remaining in the neighbourhood of some large 
itree. She again seized the animal, and 
i\dragged it to the foot of the stoutest palm. 
|Here she endeavoured to place it upright, 
|leaning against the trunk. Having effected 
| this, she enveloped the tree and the carcass 
‘together in one great fold, and continued to 
draw this closer, til] she had broken every 
bone in her victim’s body, and had reduced it 
| into a shapeless mass of flesh. She was still 
|occupied in this manner, when I hastened 
| back to the mansion-house to rejoice Louisa 
and Zadi with the assurance of my success. 

The roaring of the ox had already prepared 
|the latter for my tidings. He met me at the 
‘door, and informed me that the succours 
|which we had thought fit to send for from 
|Columbo were arrived, and that a physician 
had accompanied them. I immediately re- 
| quested to see the latter, and commissioned 
him to impart the good news of Seafield’s ap- 
\proaching deliverance to Louisa, with such 
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precautions as might prevent her enfeebled || 
constitution from suffering through excess of || 
joy. I found the whole body of domestics, || 
women and children, as well as men, pre-|| 
pared for the attack with clubs, hatchets, and | 
every sort of weapon which had offered it-|| 
self to their hands. The party from Colum-|| 
bo were all provided with ammunition, and | 
we now all set joyfully forwards for the hill, | 


though, on approaching it, we judged it was|| stupor. 


as well still to use some little precaution. 

I advanced beyond the rest. The ana- 
conda had by this time entirely covered the 
carcass with her slime, and was in the very 
act of gorging this monstrous morse]. This 
task was not accomplished without violent 
efforts; a full hour elapsed before she had 
quite finished her dreadful meal; at length 
the carcass was entirely swallowed, and she} 
stretched herself out at full length in the 


jround his wan lips, whilst he attempted 


Vou lV. 


axe from one of the slaves, and af 
blows, the pavilion door flew open. 

I rushed into the room, and looked pags). 
round for my friend. I found him; his oy,, 
were closed, his cheeks pale; every fos, 
of his noble countenance so changed, {)a: 


ter a foy 


» 


was scarcely to be recognised. He Jay oy. 9 


tended in his arm-chair, and the noise ¢y , 
entrance seemed to rouse him from 
He saw me; a faint smile 


a jon 
played 
stretch out his hand to me, but it sank dow 
again from weakness. i 
* You are safe,” I endeavoured to say: but 
the attempt to repress my gushing’ ton 
choked my voice, and the sounds were yi. 
telligible. “a 
“Yes,” said he with difficulty, «this jg 
being a friend indeed! But tell me! Lovis 
” " 





grass, with her body distended to the most 
astonishing dimensions. Every trace of her 
former liveliness and activity had disappeared. 
Her immoderate appetite had now yielded 
her up, impotent and defenceless, a prey even 
to the least formidable foe. 


I hasten to conclude this long and painful 
tragedy. I discharged my musket at the 
monster at a moderate distance. This time 
the ball struck her close by the eye; she felt | 
herself wounded ; her body swelled with spite | 


| 





and rage, and every stripe of her variegated | 
skin shone with more brilliant and vivid co- 
jours. But as to revenging herself upon her 
assailant, of that she was now incapable. 
She made one attempt to regain her old re- 
treat among the boughs of the palm trees, 
but sank down again upon the grass, motion- 
less and helpless. The report of my musket 
was the signal agreed upon to give notice to 
the expectant crowd, that they might approach 
without danger. Every one rushed towards 
the snake with loud shouting and clamors of 
joy. We all at once attacked her, and she 
soon expired under a thousand blows. But I 
did not wait to witness this catastrophe! A 
dearer interest occupied my mind; I hastened 
with all speed to the pavilion, and knocked 
loudly at the door, which was fastened 
within. 


“ Seafield! my friend!” I exclaimed ; “ ’tis 
J! ’tis Everard! Open, open!—I bring you 
life and liberty.” 

A minute passed—another—and still I 
listened in vain for an answer. Had fatigue 
overpowered him? Was he asleep, that he 
answered not? I knocked again; I spoke a 
second time, and louder; 1 listened so atten- 
tively, that [ could have distinguished the 
humming of a gnat within the pavilion. Was 
it possible that, after all, I had come too late? 
—the thought was distraction, I snatched an 





|| suffocation. 


“She lives, and expects you,” ] replied: 
“come, come, my friend, rouse yourself: 
| make an effort, and shake off this lethargy. 


'| Look upon your danger as no more thay’ 


| frightful dream, and awake to the real hiapp:. 
ness which awaits you.” 

“It waits for me,” he answered faintly: 
“] have received my death warrant in this 
chamber. My minutes are counted. Lo 

loh, bear me to Louisa !” 
The chamber was hot and close even { 
We removed him with all speed 
into the open air, four of the slaves bearing 
him as he sat in his arm-chair. 

On our arrival at the mansion-house, we 
found that Zadi’s attention had already pro 
vided every thing which his master could 
possibly need. His bed was prepared, every 
kind of refreshment was in readiness, and the 


quired assistance. I will not attempt to ¢e- 
scribe the agonizing meeting between Se. 
field and Louisa, his wife. 

It was soon, alas, but too evident that Sea- 
field’s sufferings in that fatal pavilion | 
jured his constitution irreparably. With 
every succeeding day his strength visibly ‘e 
creased, and the blighted flower bowed itse'! 
still nearer to the ground. His malay de 
fied the power of medicine; he seemed t 
perish away before our eyes, and the phys: 
cian was compelled to acknowledge that « 
the powers of art were insufficient to sustain 
any longer Seafield’s exhausted frame. 


watching his slow but constantly progressiv? 
journey to the tomb, no words can utter 
He gave Zadi and his three sons their tree 
dom, and made over to him a small estate 
near Colutnbo, fully sufficient to secure ™ 
comfort of the good old man for the remaincet 
of his existence. ‘The last moments of 1! 


lp 


‘unfortunate gentleman at length arrived. lle 





physician was waiting to afford his much re-§ 
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breathed his latest sigh on the bosom of his} but a reward in full for the sufferings which 
inconsolable wife. I witnessed the unspeaka-|/he had experienced through the vicissitudes 


halal 1. 
repiied: 
ourself 


‘ the rer 


ble composure of her affliction. I chose for| of his whole past life. 
ie =) | 


Seafield’s sepulchre the place which he had 
always loved best ; the fatal pavilion, 
and myself laid our friend in the earth; we 
should have thought his coffin profaned, had 


we suffered any other hands to touch it. Sea- 


geld and his sufferings slept in the grave— 
ss more fortunate friends still live to lament 
ib 


ny benefactor had left his property jointly 
to Louisa and myself. Alas, the bereaved 
[ouisa was already regardless of all earthly 
treasures. A few melancholy weeks elapsed 
from the death of my friend, and she sank be- 
neath the blow she had received. She was 
deposited in the same grave with her hus- 
tnd. For myself I was unable to sustain 
the weight of grief imposed upon me by this 
second calamity, and a long and dangerous 
illness Was the consequence of my mental 
suffering. a a 

The skill of my physician saved my life; 
and no sooner was I able to quit the house, 
than I resolved to withdraw from a land ren- 
dered painful to me by such bitter recollec- 
tions, Seafield’s property, by his will, de- 
volved to me. 

You are now informed, (continued Everard, 
itera moment’s pause, addressing himself to 
the whole society,) you are now informed by 


Zadi|! 


| The following article was written for our last number ; 


ee 


but as it came too late, and possessing, as it does. 
some beautiful thoughts, well expressed, we prefer 
publishing it now, though it may be considered rather 
out of season. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
AUTUMN. 


Sweet Autumn! thou art with us now, 
In all thy fading hues; 

O’er nature’s prostrate glories bright, 
Now pensively we muse. 


The blithesome notes of early spring, 
Are silent now and still; 

While moaning winds their requiem how] 
O’er streamlet, vale, and hill. 


Those scenes of vernal bloom are gone ; 
Their faded beauties lie 

In ruin, all dishevell’d wide— 
They only bloom to die. 


Fit emblems these, of man’s career, 
Of momentary stay ; 

He blooms awhile like vernal flowers— 
As soon, he fades away. 


what means I acquired my fortune. It was!! phe qush that gives to beauty’s cheek 
the gift of gratitude; but sever can I recol- Its vermeil teints and hue, 

USE, We lect the dreadful service which I rendered Perchance some hectic ire may nurse, 

acy pro Seafield, and, alas, which [ rendered him in Enshrouded from the view, 

er could vain, without feeling my frame convulsed 

d, every with horror, and my mind tortured by the The fairy form on which we gaze 

, and the most painful recollections. With love’s admiring eye, 

much re Everard was silent; so were all around Is destin’d, like the virgin rose, 

t ™ dee him. It ad been reported that he had ob- To wither, fade, and die. 

oe tained wealth in India by improper means, up 

‘, ME ud his narrative was therefore pleasing to|| Death revels on the fairest form, 

hat oa the friends who had listened to him. But in Unawed by thousands slain ; 

1 had it- BA sh ttle party no one experienced such feel-||_ And bears the trophies he has won, 

a ngs of delight as the amiable J oe Where deathless spirits reign. 

ed itself rag gs 5 Sang Meer a" he Ae Then while we view these fading scenes, 
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tt length mustered up his courage and broke 
through this embarrassing silence. 

“My dear good Everard,” said he, “J 
know not how to excuse my friends for tell- 
ing me so many slanders of you, nor myself 
for having been credulous enough to believe 
them. In truth, there is but one person in 
the room whose lips are worthy to convey to 


The emblems of our doom, 
Let’s seek for glory’s fadeless crown, 
Beyond the silent tomb. 


The bloom of youth shall there abide; 
Eternal spring shall reign; 

Consumption’s hectic flush shall ne’er 
Be known or felt again. 


in utter. . 

eir tree fm SOU our apology—there, then, let them make|/ Around the verdant tree of life, 

1] estate mm “;” and with these words he placed the hand Whose leaves unwither'd grow, 
cure the fl the blushing Jessy in that of the willing|} Ambrosial sweets we there shall find, 


>maincer 


Everard. And the latter ecknowledged, 
While he pressed her to his bosom as his 
bride, that the apology was not only sufficient, | 








And sorrows never know. 


J.R.L. 


Harmony, N. J., Oct. 1, 1840. 








Meeting of Lovers—Life. 








To the Editor of the Ladies’ Garland: 


Dear Sir :—I trust the following beautiful extract from 
Pollok’s “Course of Time,” will be read with plea- 


sure by every lover of song. As, however, there are 


many who have no relish for blank verse, I have || 


taken the privilege of transposing the ‘“* Meeting of 
Lovers,” which may be found in Book Fifth. If you 
think the original is not too much marred by the 
transposition, please give it a place in your interest- 


ing columns, and oblige, 
Yours, &c., 


J. R. L. 


Behold a meeting scene 
Of early love, and thence infer its worth. 


It was an evening of autumn’s holiest 
mood. The corn-fields were bathed in Cyn- 
thia’s silver light, and stood ready for the 
reaper’s gathering hand, and all the winds 
slept soundly. Nature seemed, in silent con- 
templation, to adore its Maker. Now and 
then, the aged leaf fell from its fellows, rust- 
ling to the ground; and as it fell, bade man 
think of his approaching end. On vale and 
lake, on wood and mountain high, sat heaven- 
ly Thought, conversing with itself. Vesper 
looked forth from out her western hermitage, 
and smiled; and up the east, unclouded rode 
the moon with all her stars, gazing on earth 
intensely, as if she saw some wonder walk- 
ing there. Such was the night—so lovely, 
still, serene; when, by a hermit thorn that 
on the hill had seen a hundred flowery ages 
pass, a damsel kneeled to offer up her prayer ; 
her prayer was nightly offered, and nightly 
heard. This ancient thorn had been the 
meeting place of love, before his country’s 
voice had called the ardent youth to fields of 
honour far beyond the wave. And nightly, 
hither now repaired the maid, seen only by 
God’s all-seeing eye, while she sought this 
boon alone: 

Her lover's safety, and his quick return. 


In holy, humble attitude she kneeled, and to 
her bosom, fair as moon-beam, she pressed 
one hand, the other lifted up to heaven; her 
eye was upturned, bright as the star of morn, 
meek as the violet, excessive ardour streamed, 
wafting away her earnest heart to God. Her 
voice scarcely uttered; "twas soft as zephyr 
sighs on morning lily’s cheek; though sot 
and low—yet it was heard in heaven—heard 
at the mercy seat. A tear-drop wandered on 
her lovely face; it was a tear of faith and 
holy fear, pure as the drops that hang at 
dawning-time on yonder willows by the stream 
of life. On her the moon looked steadfastly, 
the stars that circle nightly round the eternal 
throne, glanced down well pleased, and ever- 
lasting love gave gracious audience to her 
prayer sincere. 











O, had her lover seen her thus alone. +i 
holy, wrestling thus, and al] for him! A ; 
he did; for oft-times Providence with x “ 
pected joy the fervent prayer of faith « “ 
prised ;—returned from long delay, With vlopy 
crowned of righteous actions won, the anil 
first sought the sacred thorn to memory dos. 
and found it at the happy hour, just wher 
damsel kneeled herself to pray, Wrant i 
devotion, pleading with her Ged, she saw h me 
not, nor heard his foot approach. Aj] holy 
images seemed too impure to emblem her hp 
saw. A seraph kneeling, beseeching for hie 
weal, before the throne, seemed fittest. 
pleased him best. Sweet was the thonchy. 
but sweeter still, came the kind remembrance 
that she was flesh and blood, formed for } “ 
self, the plighted partner of his future if 
And as they met, embraced, and sat embow. 
ered in woody chambers of the starry nicht 
spirits of love about them ministered, and 
God approving, blessed the holy joy.” 


ry 
ty 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
LIFE. 


PY HENRY JAMES BOGUE. 
I. 
Like the stream of a river that rushes along 
O’er the precipice steep, with a maddening force, 
So the pinions of time in their journey are strong, 
To Eternity’s goal as they wing on their course. 
IT. 
But to-day did the infant behold the first light, 
That gush’'d o'er the world, its sole lord to obey: 
But to-day did the mother gaze on with delight 
Her first-born, and think every anguish away. 
Ill. 
But to-day, in his manhood and pride does he stand, 
All greet him with faces that riot in glee ; 



















Wealth and honour are his, both obey his command, 
Like a bird from its nest, is he buoyant and free. 


IV. 
But to-day does the bride at the altar’s fair shrine 
Pledge him vows of dear constancy’s fervor and truth; 
Their names are the magic that teems from the wine, 
All are happy with them in their beauty and youth. 
V. 
But to-day is the banner half high on the mast, 
Its foids slowly curl on the scarce breathing air, 
Old age, link’d with time, and grim death, have at last 
Borne their victims away, ’midst the wail of despair 


Philadelphia, Sept. 1840. 


Women, the world over, are uniformly get 
tle, courteous, and polite. Ledyard, the tn 
veller, says: “I never addressed myself 
the language of decency and friendship tot 
woman, whether civilized or savage, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
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No. 5. 


Bought at a Bargain. 








— 


From the Brother Jonathan. 


sOUGHT AT A BARGAIN. 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


«Jam sure, my dear, then, you cannot ob- 
iect to my attending only one or two of the 
suctions. Every body else goes. 

« But what do you wish to buy ?” 

«Qh—nothing—that is, | know of noth- 

gf, 
ee Then of course you want no money.” —| 

«] did’nt say that—one would feel so fool- | 
ish, you know, without any money in one’s! 
purse. Ef ae | 
‘ «But why should ‘one feel so foolish,’ 
when one does not want to buy !” 

«Now, George, you are so provoking. 
Give me some money and say nothing more 
about it.” 

« Fasier said than done, my darling.” 

« But you must.” 

« Must is a hard word.” 

So thought Kate—and dropped it—but she | 
managed to say something else, which an- | 
ewered the purpose. At any rate she raised | 
the money, and of course she attended the| 
auction, because when a husband wishes his} 
wife * wouldn’t” go any where, and still fur- 
nishes her the means to go if she chooses, 
she is naturally more apt to observe the| 
afirmative than the negative, however ear-| 
nestly expressed. Besides all this, wives are | 
very apt to take liberties with their husband’s | 
god nature. ‘There is a philosophy in it,| 
deeper than women understand themselves, | 
though they practise upon it. A quiet, good, | 
compliant body, who gives her husband no 
trouble, is, like every thing else which gives, 
i0 trouble—taken no notice of. It requires 
asmall leaven of the mischievous to keep a) 
man properly in his place. ‘There is no get- 
lng on with the men, without tormenting 
them “justa little,” at least so we are solemn-. 
ly assured by the ladies—and we happen to 
know that they proceed upon the principle, 
right or wrong, in many cases. 

Kate went to the auction—but she went’ 
determined not to buy. We know the fact. 
vecause she protested it to her husband, the | 
very last thing before he left the house; and 
vecause she protested the same thing over to 
ierself, as she tied on her hat. To guard 
tgainst temptation, she rolled the notes very | 
‘ugly up in her purse, and pressed back the | 
Ting upon them with extraordinary care, and 
en very carefully put the purse away—in 
vet bag, and took her bag upon her arm, as 
sie sallied out to find some one to accompany 
ier to the sale, which she was so anxious to} 
tttend, positively for nothing. 

“It isa ruinous sacrifice,” said the auc- 
toneer, as the ladies entered. 
property frequently thrown away in my time 


} 
i 
| 


} 
| 


| 
| 


|} ma’am 


|| positively too cruel. 





“T have seen | tive orders. 


—but never any thing like this before. On- 
ly ten dollars—I'm ottered—ten dollars—ten 
dollars—ten dollars—ten dol—ten—ten—ten 
—shall I have any more! Why [should not 
make a boot-black’s commission off the furn:- 
ture of the Astor House, to sell it out in this 
way! Eleven am I offered—thank you, 
ma’am, you show your discrimination—eleven 
—eleven—now is not this really too bad, 
” 

Our friend Kate, to whom this question was 
addressed, with the man’s blandest smile, 
could not help thinking that it “really was a 
pity,”’—but how could she help it, poor thing! 
Had she possessed the money of Crwsus, sie 


|| still saw the absurdity of setting up for a fe- 


male philanthropist, to keep auctioneers from 
ruining the country, by selling goods at less 
than a hundredth part of their value, as Mr. 
Bell protested that he was doing. Still she 
was sorry that her purse was not at home. 
The coveted article, whatever it was, was 
knocked down at the eleven dollars, and some- 
thing else put up. 

Kate endured all the suffering of a sensitive 
mind, at the absolute bankruptcy that the elo- 
quent auctioneer made the several owners 
suffer upon every article sold—but she had 
promised George so positively, and without 
his requiring a promise, that she would buy 
nothing, that she did not like to break her 
word, She did not even venture upon a sin- 
gle bid, though strongly tempted so to do 
more than once, till a Brussels carpet—near- 
lv new—used only one winter—was put up 
for the competition of the ladies. She want- 
ed just such a thing, she thought, to put in 
her basement, and if she had only known that 
a Brussels carpet was to be sold, and sold for 
nothing too, as Mr. Bell solemnly assured her 
it was going, she certainly would have de- 
termined to buy. But as she was determined 
not to buy—what could she do, you know? 
“Here it is Jadies—nearly new—used only 
one season and that very carefully. It cost 
originally four dollars and fifty cents a yard, 
and is sold only because the owner is break- 
ing up house-keeping. There are forty yards 
in the piece— more or Jess—what shall I have 
for the carpet! Ten dollars! you are joking 
ma’m, worth more than that to cover ice in 
—ten dollars, ten dollars—why I will give 
that for it myself, for my dog to sleep on—ten 
dollars, worth more than fifty at the least— 
ten dollars—ten guineas would come near- 
er, ten dol—ten dol—ten dol—” 

“Eleven,” said Kate. Now the Rubicon 
was passed. 

“Eleven, thank you ma’am, but you are 
You are taking advan- 
tage of the owner’s necessities, and my posi- 
Eleven dol—twelve I’m offer- 
ed, twelve and its going, twelve—twelve— 
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twelve—sorry you’ve lost it ma’am, for you 
look as if you ought to have it.” 

“Thirteen,” cried Kate. She couldn't 
stand unmoved at such an appeal. 

“ Thirteen—now I breathe a little—but its 
only a gasp—thirteen—its but a straw to a 
drowning man, but I catch at it. Thirteen, 
will you see this beautiful article sold for less 
than it would be worth to pack crockery with, 
torn into shreds—thirteen—thir—fourteen | 
heard—thank you ma‘am. Fourteen,” he 
continued, rolling a roguish look at Kate— 
* Fourteen—fourteen—four—four—one dol- 
Jar more ma’am and you will have it—four- 
teen—fourteen—quick or you lose it—four- 
teen, hard ma’am but fair—four—teen— 
four—” 

“ Fifteen”—said Kate, whose pride was 
now touched—but who really began to doubt 
whether the auctioneer was half as anxious 
as he pretended that she should get the car- 
pet. She was determined to have it now, in 
spite of the auctioneer. 
suspect her determination. 

“Fifteen dollars—well there’s just about 
one quarter of the value. The man won't 
pay ten per cent. if all his assets go in this 
way. Fifteen dollars !—why really in times 
like these, persons who are untouched should 
be generous to the losers,—fif—teen dollars 
—fif—teen—dol—lars! Just think, ladies, 
of the happy associations connected with this 


carpet—the domestic bliss—fifteen dollars—| 


fif—teen—fif—” 

“Ts the carpet spotted ?” inquired a shrill 
old maid’s treble. 

“ Not a spot or blemish—sixteen shall I 
have it—pure as the ermine of justice—six- 
teen I’m offered—only ermine is white, and 
this is figured—sixteen—sixteen—sixteen— 
you see ma’am others have good taste as well 
as yourself,—six—teen,—six—teen,—six— 
once, twice—now or never—going at sixteen 
—going—” 

“ Seventeen”—from Kate. 

“The blessings of the widow and orphan 
rest upon you, ma’am—you’ ve added a dollar to 
the widow’s mite,—seventeen—seventeen— 
seventeen-—sev—en—teen—sev—en—eight- 
een, shall I have it—eighteen I’m offered. 
’Tis a reprieve of a moment—eighteen—O! 
for a full release—eighteen—an uncondition- 
al pardon in a forty dollar bid—eighteen— 
eigh—teen—once, twice—” 

“ Nineteen !” 

“That’s nearer the ticket—thank you, 
ma’am. Come, ladies, excuse my abrupt- 
ness, but I can’t dwell on any thing, must 
positively drop the mallet on this without one 
word more—but nineteen is an odd sum— 
very odd it is that nobody will make it even 
—twenty did I hear '—twenty I’m offered— 


Perhaps he did not) 


\|certainly did not seem much inclined to hes 


Boughi at a Bargain. 


- mag \ 
ty—twen—ty—twen—I shall keep th, 
|for the lucky purchaser—twenty 


Liars. if 


|| has been used by the first fashion—tyon: 


| the elite of the city—rather odd, but coyliny 
|help it—twen—ty—” ave 
** One,” cried Kate, 

| “Twenty-one !—your husband wil] novo: 
| be poor—twenty-one—economy consists my» 
|in spending money properly than jn ys 
spending at all. ‘T'wenty-two, shall [ hays 
it—twenty-two I’m offered—twenty-two—” 

“ Three !” ; 

“Good again—true spirit, not to be ¢ 
tanced—four I’m offered—twenty-four—tyon. 
t — “ 1 

“ Five!” 

“ T'wenty-five—six, shall I have it?” 

“Six!” shouted Kate, now fairly excited 
forgetting, and overbidding herself. 

“'Twenty-six—that is talking lik 
Twenty-six—twenty-six—twenty-six—it | 
like a nation’s ransom to the unfortunay 
clergyman who is selling this carpet because 
he can’t get his quarter’s salary—twenty-six 
—twenty-seven shall I have it!—twenty. 
seven I’m _ offered—twenty-seven—twenty. 
seven—” 

“ Twenty-eight !” 

To make a long story short, Kate bought 
| the carpet for thirty-two dollars. 

When her husband came home to 
he thought Kate looked fatigued. So she did 
but she was more perplexed than tired— 
more vexed in mind with herself than jaded 


\}in body. She had more than half a suspicion 


that she had made a fool of herse!f—she knew 
the matter must be broached to her husband, 
and did not begin to see how she was tod 
Luckily George was in a capital good hv- 
mour. He had met his acceptances, and hal 
something over. He chatted merrily—and 
even proposed a jaunt to the Springs when 


'| the time for fashionable gadding into the busi 
||} came fairly round. 


He complimented Kate 
upon her dinner, and, after a while, so far 
cheered her that she took courage to tel! hin 
she had bought a new carpet—that is, an 0.1 
carpet as good as new, for the basement. 

“ But I thought you meant to buy nothing,” 
'said George. 

“To be sure I did not intend to purchase 
any thing—but this I bought at a bargain. 

The hour passed very pleasantly. Georg? 


>a? 





|the narrative of her auction experience, 0! 
| put on a patient face while she described the 
excellent bargains which she saw soid, a¢ 
|took credit to herself for her resolute aciet 
/ence to her promise not to buy, until she came 


‘to that carpet; to have missed the purcha? 


i. which she declared would have bee! 


twenty—twenty—I shan’t tell any body who/|“ downright extravagance,” and neglect © 
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No.5. ‘Zo Diets to go Home?’—Exzecution of Maj. Andre. 


ach a chance for a small investment, as| 
might not occur again in a life time. George | 
emiled incredulously when she came to the) 
carpet. He was more than half disposed to 
«ake his evening walk without looking at it 
_but could not so far disappoint his help- 
mate as thus to expose his indifference to her 
«creat bargain.” So he forced himself to say— 
“« Well, Kate, I should like to see your 
archase; and I may as well say what I 
think of it before I look at it. It is wonder- 
filly cheap, and not worn enough for the 
wear to be perceived, and | really think it 


would have been cheap at a hundred dollars.” || 


Kate smiled as though sure that what her 


husband said in jest, he would repeat in ear-|| 


nest, when he did actually see that paragon 
of second hand articles. She led the way to 
the breakfast room, and proceeded to unroll! 


the treasure. ‘* There are a few ink spots in|| 


it,” she said, “ but on the whole”— 

Here she stopped speaking, as she heard 
something like a marvellously low, long 
whistle. She rose and turned round; George 
was leaning against the door, almost smoth- 
ered with a suppressed laugh, to which he 
allowed partial vent in the before described 
whistle. Kate looked at him steadily in per- 
plexed and grieved astonishment, and at 
length tears began to steal out from the cor- 
ners of her eyes. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” at length burst out her 
husband’s merry laugh. ‘“ Forgive me, Kate, 
but really, I can’t help it. ‘That is the 
same abominable old rag that I took from my 
office floor and gave the porter. It has been 
with me five years, and was second hand at 
that. There is the same identical spot that 
the booby made in upsetting the ink bottle.” 

Now was Kate fairly wretched. A wo- 
man’s quick thoughts carried her years 
ahead, when still that carpet would be called 
up for her mortification. “O dear!” she 
sobbed; “f shall never hear the last of it.” 

“You have heard the last, my dear Kate 
—for never will I mention it again, if it pains 

7 

“Not pains—but—it certainly will not be 
very pleasant.” 

_“ Well, you never shall hear one word of 
it again.” 

She never has heard it alluded to in a taunt. 
But, sensible girl as she was, she quietly put 
it down on the floor she bought it for. To do 
justice, it really wears well, and she declares 
that if her husband throws away such things, 
ie will bear looking after. It is a capital 
god check in family quarrels—it is an ex- 
cellent hint when a joke should be brought 
“on the carpet”’—and, as it has entirely 
cured his wife of her auction mania, George 
tow acknowledges that it was “ BOUGHT AT 
A BARGAIN,” 





“TO DIE IS TO GO HOME.” 


Oh! let me die when twilight hues are fading 
Fast from the streamlet and the hill away; 

When night's dim curtain is the earth o’ershading, 
Then let my spirit leave this mortal clay. 


Let me go home, with flowers their perfume lending, 
An incense meet to offer heaven above: . 
Let love's dear tone, and music soft ascending, 
Bear up my soul to realms of joy and love. 


Let me go home, ere time this brow hath clouded 
With life’s anxieties and fruitless tears; 

Ere hope’s faint glimmerings are in darkness shrouded, 
Or left to linger amid doubts and fears. 


Let me go home, ere glowing love is blighted, 

With all its trusting confidence and truth: 
| Ere hearts are severed, that their vows have plighted 
In all the artlessness of joyous youth. 


| 


’ 


Let me go home, ere death invades my dwelling, 
| Snatching away the loveliest, fondest, best ; 

| Ere grief’s dark flood is in my bosom swelling, 
Oh! let me enter into heavenly rest. 


Yes, let me die, when twilight hues are fading 
Fast from the streamlet and the hill away; 
When night's dim curtain is the earth o’ershading, 
Then ict my spirit soar to endless day. j 
Lovisa. 


THE EXECUTION OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


Dr. Hall, of East Hartford, a surgeon in the 
army of the revolution, was an eye-witness to 
the execution of Major Andre, standing within 
four or five rods of the scene. Noticing some 
|inaccuracies in the article we published trom 
ithe Knickerbocker a few days ago, he has 
called and related to us the following particu- 
lars. He states that Andre walked to the 
place of execution behind the cart, accompa- 
‘nied by two officers, one on each side, and 
stopped under the gallows. Arrived there, he 
immediately stepped up into the cari, when 
the officer of the day, Col. Scammell, said to 
him, if you have any thing to say, you now 
have an opportunity. He replied, I have 
;nothing to say, but to have you bear witness 
ep I die like abrave man. Col. 8S. then said 
to the hangman, do your duty. He went to 
work so awkwardly in attempting to put the 
noose over Andre’s neck, that Andre took it 
from him and made an effort to do it himself: 
But his hat being in the way, he let go the 
rope, took off his hat and stock and laid them 
on the coffin, and unbuttoned his shirt collar 
and turned itdown. He then put the noose 
over his head, and adjusted it to his neck; 
took out of his pocket a white handkerchief, 
with which he bandaged his eyes; and a blue 
ribbon, which he handed to the executioner, 
requesting him to tie his hands behind him. 
This being done, Col. Scammell directed the 
‘cart to be driven away. Andre was a small 
man and seemed hardly to stretch the rope, 
iand his legs dangled so much that the hang- 
/man was ordered to take hold of them and 
|keep them straight. ‘The body was cut down 
after hanging fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
buried near the gallows. From the location 














Lines—The Temperance Pledge. Vou. IV. 
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of the grave, Andre must have passed it in| 
going to the place of execution. 

The Doctor thinks the account relative to | 


| 
| 


the attempts made by Washington tosecure || Edward E———was in affluent citron, 


THE TEMPERANCE PLEDG} 
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| A TRUE STORY. 
} 





NONE PE SEES ee 


Nak ee, 


Arnold and liberate Andre, must be incorrect. || stances, surrounded by friends who both ade 


The Court which sentenced Andre to death 


|| mired and esteemed him, not only for tho 


having been held on the 29th September, only || wit and talent with which he was gifted, }; 


three days before his execution, the time 
allowed was not by any means sufficient to 
permit such plans to be successfully carried 
out, especially the one in which Champe was 
said to have been concerned.—Hartford 
Courant. 


There is a wide difference between the 
above account of the execution of Andre, and 
that published in the Garland No. 9, Vol. 3. 
We are not able to decide which is the most 
correct. 


SUMMER’S GONE. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


Hark, through the dim woods dying, 
With a moan, 
Faintly the winds are sighing— 
Summer's gone! 
There, when my bruised heart feeleth, 
And the pale moon her face revealeth, 
Darkly my footstep stealeth 
To weep alone: 
Hour after hour I wander, 
By men unseen— 
And sadly my young thoughts ponder 
On what hath been ; 
Summer's gone! 


There, in our own green bowers, 
Long ago, 

Our path through the tangled flowers 
Treading slow, 

Oft hand in hand entwining— 

Oft side by side reclining— 

We've watched in its crimson shining 
The sunset glow. 

Dimly the sun now burneth 
For me alone,— 

Spring after spring returneth, 
Thou art gone ; 
Summer’s gone ! 


Still on my warm cheek playeth 
The restless breeze : 

Still in its freshness stayeth 
Between the trees; 

Still the blue streamlet gusheth— 

Still the proud river rusheth— 

Still the calm silence husheth 
The heart’s disease : 

But who shall bring our meetings 
Back again? 

What shall recall thy greetings, 
Loved in vain! 
Summer’s gone! 








for what was of infinitely more importance 
the sterling qualities of his heart. He hy, 
lately married that one only being who hj 
won his earliest, freshest, deepest affections: 
and she was all that his idolized love jad 
imagined her. With such prospects, yh 
would not have prognosticated for him a joys 
continued scene of uninterrupted love ay, 
happiness? who would not have exclaimed 
“his fate will be a bright exception to the 
general rule, that man’s days are full of ey;|.” 
But, alas! for human hopes and anticipations! 
—Edward E———’s page of prosperity was 
short, whilst his chapter of adversity was 
long and bitter. Gradually and by almost 
imperceptible degrees, he became addicted tp 
the heart-hardening, soul-killing vice of jp. 
temperance. In vain his friends warned, 
remonstrated, entreated ; he either would pot 
or could not release himself from the iron 
grasp of his treacherous enemy. Oh, how 
altered in a few short years were his once 
brilliant prospects! He had lost an excellent 
situation, was despised by those who had 
formerly esteemed him, and excluded from 
the society of which he had once been the 
ornament: even his own relations, who had 
given up all hopes of reclaiming him, sought 
only to shun or disown any connexion with 
him, prophesying that he would live a few 
short years a disgrace to himself and them, 
and then die unloved and unregretted, nay, 
even despised ; in short, that he must inevita- 
bly filla drunkard’s grave. But there was 
one being, who, unlike all the rest, still 
remained faithful to the lost, wrecthed Ei- 
ward ; one who loved him with that true love 
that hopeth all things, believeth all things, 
that suffereth long and is kind. It was his 
own meek uncomplaining wife who thus 
hoped, thus believed, thus suffered, and sti! 
was kind. She had often been entreated to 
return to her father’s house, where she could 
‘again enjoy those comforts and luxuries to 
|which from her youth she had been accus 
'tomed. But what to her was comfort or 
luxury without him who alone formed her 
|happiness or misery. “No,” she would reply 
|toall their persuasions, “am I not his own 
| wedded wife, and shall I desert him! Have 
| I not sworn to love him through every thing, 
and Edward will yet be reclaimed, | know he 
jwill.” And, oh! blessings on that fond trust- 








‘] 


\ing woman’s heart, Edward was at length 
|reclaimed, and through her gentle influence 
‘and instrumentality. 
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True, she had to go through long years of 
humiliation, mortification and pain ; true, she 
had to endure poverty, pride, neglect, and 
the world’s scorn ; but it was for his sake, 
and God who holds in his hands the hearts of 
men, had prepared for hera rich reward, 
even the consummation of that for which 
slone she lived. Edward was not totally de- 
void of feeling, and Mary had judged right in 


elieving that kindness and long enduring | 


afection would make a deeper impression 
than harshness or upbraidings, for in his sober 
and better moments, as he looked on the pale 
face of his once happy and beloved wife, and 
ever met there thesame glance of untiring 
ove, the thought of the dark cloud which he 
jad spread over her days, of the ruin and 
jesolation which he had flung around her 
path, inflicted a pang sharper and deeper 
tan the most bitter taunt could have wrung 
from his agonized heart. 

[t was ona dark, cold night in November, 
that Mary sat in an upper apartment of a 
house situated in the outskirts of the town, 
still lovely, though the bright bloom of youth 
seemed to have fled forever from her fair| 
young cheeks; the room was scrupulously 
neat and clean, though but scantily furnished ; 
asmall fire burnt cheerfully in the grate, and 
on a table near it was placed a supper, appar- 
ently for one. Mary was sitting near a cra- 
die which ever and anon, as its little inhabitant 
moved, she would bend over and rock with 
her foot. She had been for some time ab- 
wrbed in deep, and, it would seem, troubled 
thought ; for often the large tear would gath- 
erin her eye, and hang heavy on the long 
dark lash. “Iam afraid he will not come,” 
she at length murmured ; “ but he promised 
that he would, and he has been home earlier 
than usual these few last nights, and appeared 
more like himself'than I have known him for 
years.” Mary sank upon her knees, her lips 
moved not in prayer, but her now streaming 
eyes were raised to heaven, and there was 
more imploring, beseeching, earnestness in 
that look, than language could have expressed. 
At that instant a low knock was heard at the 
street door—she sprang up: “ Perhaps it is 
him.” With trembling hand she snatched 
the candle, and stood leaning forward to catch 
the first sound. It was indeed him, and his 
step sounded firm and steady as he ascended. 
Mary returned to the room and stood leaning 
against the wall for support. Edwardentered, 
dot with his usual flushed face and staggering 
gait, and excited manner; his air was anima- 
ted, it is true; but it was the animation pro- 


ines. 


|, near to Mary, and passed his arm round her 
|| waist.—* My own Mary,” he began, and his 
|| voice was soft and low, and to her ear, just as 
'|musical as in happier years long since flown 
|—“ My own Mary,” he went on, “my guar- 
|\dian angel, whose love has been a sweet, 
|| unquenchable light, in my dark path of sin 
‘and degradation, ever alluring me back to 
| virtue, let this temperance pledge—and as he 
'spoke, he placed a smal! paper in her hand— 
| which I have this night signed, and with God's 
| blessing, I hope to keep, be to us a pledge of 
| returning happiness.” Oh! whocan paint the 
| look of joy and gratitude, that leaped into those 
|late melancholy eyes, or the bright bloom 
[that suddenly crimsoned the cheek, neck, 
‘| brow, and as quickly ebbed back to her too 
| happy heart as she hid her face in his tlirob- 
| bing breast and wept aloud. Her work was 
|done, she had not suffered in vain, her 
|prayers had been heard, the Jost was found, 
the dead wasalive. Edward E——— is now 





a devoted husband, an affectionate father, a 
steady, industrious, man, and [ have no doubt 
will soon be a prosperous one ; for I have been 
young, and now am old, but I have never seen 
‘the righteous man forsaken, or his seed beg- 
| ging bread.— Temperance Advocate. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
LINES 


| Written on hearing of the death of Philip C 
died in Georgia, Sept. 30th, 1840. 


, who 


Well, thou hast pass’d away from earth, 
With thee its cares and griefs are o’er; 

Far from the land that gave thee birth, 
Thou'st entered on that unknown shore. 


In stranger lands thou dost repose, 
By strangers carried to thy grave; 
No wife or child thine eyes to close, 
Or weep o'er him they could not save. 


May no rude footsteps tread the ground 
Where sleeps beneath my brother’s head; 
O, may no hand disturb the mound 
That covers up the much lov'd dead. 


The anxious mother looks in vain 
To see her favourite child return ; 
The widow’d wife and child complain ; 
Sadly in solitude they mourn. 


Though mother, wife, or children dear, 
May ne’er thy resting place behold ; 
May o’er thy grave ne’er shed one tear, 

Or press the brow in death now cold,— 








cuced by an approving conscience, and the || 


consciousness of having gained a greater vic-| 
tory than earth’s proudest conquerors ever| 
ichievel—namely, a victory over himself, 
tnd the demon of intemperance. He drew' 


O may thy ashes peaceful rest, 

| Till the last trumpet wakes the dead; 
{ Then may’st thou, rising with the blest, 
Be found in Christ our living head. 


Philadelphia. ‘ M. 8. K. 





128 What makes the Morn’s Fair Beam. 











TRIO—WHAT MAKES THE MORN’S FAIR BEAM 
MUSIC BY J. 8—COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GARLAN) 


Tenor. 


What makes the morn’s fair beam Fair-er and love - lier seem? A heart that's free froy 
. ITO 


Wl iinmaminiaeys 


guile. A heartthat’s free from guile, What makesthe shades of night, 
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Sweet as the beams of light ? The pure and cheerful smile, The pure and cheerful smile. 


3 He who in scenes of joy, 
Would life’s quick hours employ, 
Must have no heart of guile ; 
Then come whatever may, 
His looks will still be gay, 
And wear a cheerful smile 


2 Who hears the thunders roll 
Calm, with a tranquil soul? 

The heart that’s free fron guile. 
What turns the envious dart 
Back to its own false heart ? 

The pure and cheerful smile. 
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